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al [THIN 2° of latitude centering on 

60° N—a mere 140 miles—there ex- 

ists in Alaska a world of natural 
splendor that sates the soul with its chiseled 
peaks, immaculate water, clarified air, 
sweeping tundra, and truly wild and beauti- 
ful fauna, including one of the largest re- 
maining herds of caribou. Here, within the 
boundaries of the Arctic National Wildlife 
Range, the ecosystems of river valley, for- 
est, mountain, and plain are all assembled in 
glorious harmony. 

symbolically, the range looms even more 
awesome. During a visit there last summer, 
I visualized it as a microcosm of our world— 
a crossroads of dilemmas that will surely 
dominate North America inthe early 1980's. 
That paradise is rich, so I heard, in oil, gas, 
and other minerals. The drive for energy 
self-sufficiency will force harsh conserva- 
tion choices, not only between caribou and 
gas lines, but between ranching and mining, 
damsand fish, wilderness and wildcat wells. 

Interwoven with the history of the wild- 
life range is a fabric of complex politics in- 
volving oi] companies, conservation groups, 
native land claims, and governments. Dur- 
ing the 1970's major issues were distorted by 
special-interest groups that seemed to para- 
lvze our governmental process. Tragically, 
people in the 1970's became disillusioned; 
the credibility of their governments and cor- 
porations both suffered. 

The “cynical seventies” also battered in- 
stitutions that once so firmly cemented soci- 
ety, including state, church, family, and 
school. Are they reformed enough to with- 
stand the stresses of the 1980's? 

How do we renew faith in ourselves? 

Through conservation and sensitivity in 
energy development We can preserve our 
wildlife ranges. Through mutual trust the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico could 
forge a North American alliance to emulate 
the European Community. Surely North 
America is blessed with creative peoples, 
abundant resources, and the world’s most 
advanced technology. 

We have always drawn strength from our 
natural heritage. The grandeur of places like 
Lake Schrader in the wildlife range inspires 
our spirits and firms our wills. Of such stuff 
was the best of the past made, and of such 
stuff is the hope of the future made. 
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Our Wildest 

Wilderness 737 

Inthe Arctic National Wildiife Range of far 
northeast Alaska, Douglas H. Chadwick and 
photographer Lowell Georgia roum ananimal 
peradise amid solitude and natural beauty. 


Seoul: Korean 

showcase 77 

H. Edward Kim returns to his birthplace 
to find a city that lay in nibble 25 yeara ago 
now booming as one of the world’s 15 
biggest metropolises. 


Oregon's Lovely. Lonely 

Coast 798 

Mark Miller and Cotton Coulson meet a self- 
reliant breed of modern frontiersmer.along 362 
miles of rugged, rain-swept Pacific seashore. 


The Magic World of 

Hans Christian Andersen 825 
Anextraordinary Dane speaks forever to 
children and adults alike through foiry 
tales of darkness and light. Harvey Arden 
and Danish photographer Sisse Brimberg 
tell Andersen's own story. 


Graveyard of the 
QuicksilverGalleons 850 

Two mercury-luden ships that perished in 

a West Indies hurricane in 1724 yield a treasure 
afnew knowledge of Spanish colonial days. 

By marine historian Mendel Peterson and 
photographer Jonathon Blair. 


COVER: Caribou graze inthe nation’s 
largest wildlife refuge. Photograph by Stephen 


J: Krasemann. 
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By DOUGLAS H. CHADWICK 
Photographs by LOWELL GEORGIA 


FT WAS NOT LONG till I began to lose 
my sense of time. for the colors of eve- 
ning never gave wav to darkness. In- 
stead they travelecl, amber, rose, gold, 

around the mountaintops and became the 
colors of dawn as [trekked down the valley. 
| passed gorges that opened into awesome 
unnamed side valleys whose ends lcould not 
see. | crossed and recrossecd the river on 
bridges of turquoise ice, their edwes crum- 
bling away in the late Mav breakup. Lhiked 
on, sometimes on snow, sometimes on bare, 
wind-scraped ground, and always past new 
peaks and canyons. When not moving, I 
lived asif | were a lichen, curled small and 
out of the fierce, freezing wind behind some 
boulder or low rise, facing the sun to absorb 
whatever warmth | could, 

Alone, with no familiar sign of man in all 
these miles, I found my sense of place be- 
coming blurred too. | paused to eat from 
a tin of sardines and rubbed the oil on 
my wind- and cold-chapped lips. Then I 
checked my map.and the route I had taken. 

“Where doyou want to start?” local bush 
pilot Walt Audi had asked when T arrived in 
the northeastern corner of Alaska to explore 
the Arctic National Wildlife Range, So 
much was there to see in this largest compo- 
nent of the United States National Wildlife 
Refuge System and 60 short the arctic sum- 
merthat I hacd answered: “Just hurry and get 
me out into the middle of it.” 

Walt took me at my word. Landing his 


plane on skis, he dropped me off at a frozen 
lake almostexactly inthe center of the Arctic 
Wildlife Range, Which meant I was sudden- 
lv at the heart of. a wilderness more than one 
and a half times the size of Vermont, with 
perhaps a dozen other people in it at the 
time, and surrounded by millions more pri- 
mevalacres—Alaskan bush tothe south anc 
west, Canadian wild spans to the east, and 
the Arctic Ocean's twe-caked Beaufort Sea to 
the north (map, pages 744-5) 

Long country, but | had a short set of di- 
rections. Head nerth. Follow the river. The 
600-mile-long rampart of the Brooks Range 
bristles cast to west across Alaska) and its 
highest section, with §,000- ta 9,000-foot 
turrets, bisects the Arctic Wildlife Range. 
From there, rivers flow south to the Yukon 
River or north to the Beaufort Sea. 

My guide was the north-flowing Hula- 
hula River, named when a 19th-century 
snilor saw its wriggling course and recalled 
warmer meanders in Hawaii. | knew that 
fifty miles from its headwaters the river 
would lead me out of the mountains. Just 
where they taper into the foothills, lwould 
tind a frozen lake: And in four davs Walt 
Audi would circle downto pickmeup. . . or 
maybe it was three days now 

Often, as] clattered over the gravels of the 
nearly mile-wide floodplain between tree- 
less slopes, I was keenly aware of my lone- 
ness. But then around the ribbed hillsides 
would come (Continued on page 746) 


Kingly rack of a bull moose sloughs velvet, a blood-rich covering thot nourishes the 
antiers during annual growth. Weapons unsheathed, bulls compete for cows, then, 
after mating, shed their antlers. Some S00 mooae inhabit the range, mest on’ the 
south slope where forage—tree leaves and twigs and shrubs—is more plentiful. 
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Frosted by June snow, mountain 
spines and volleys alteriitte across 
the central region of the wildlife 
ranve. Ignek Creek, a tributary of the 
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Final doys of flowering on the tun- 
dra bring out a fete of seed filaments 
on the drvas (below) and a scarlet 
berry (bat- 
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the arctic environment 


Scale varies in this 
perspective view 





View above 
looking south 


iin oe River 





Preserving frontier for the future, 8.9 
million acres in northeast Aloske were 
set aside in 1960 as.a refuge for arctic 
animals requiring large tracts of land 
ond for wortd-ranging birds that nest 
along the cogst. 

The dominating Brooks Ronge de- 
seems to tundra on the North Slope. 
The south slope, sheltered from ocean 
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Winds, grows more varied tundra cane 
forests of small trees 

Proposals to Incredse roinge acreage 
and grant wilderness status stir debate. 
Oil flows from Proodhoe Bay, 60 miles to 
the west, and may also underlie the 
coastal plain of the range. Yet vast 
numbers of antmats cannot be relocat- 
ed nor can thetr hobite be changed. 


Beaufort Sea 








(Continued from page 740)  banels of frost- 
colored Dall sheep, and I would follow them 
up crumpled ridgelines into hidden basins. 
Nor was it always easy to sleep with the 
cackling of the plarmigan in the middle of 
their muting season. 

A golden brown grizzly watched me skirt 
asandbar. A evrialcon sevthed the air high 
above the braided waterways. Freed from 
the constraints of time and place, I could 
sense myself stretching outsomehow, untill 
began to feel like the country around me-—so 
vast and empty, and yet so full. 

Soon after we met at the frozen lake, Wait 
Audi deposited me, along with photogra- 
pher Lowell Georgia, al the edge of the Jago, 
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Auman migrator loo Wart feos o pack: 
train across the Sheenjek River (facing 
page) on his annual trek to the mountaine 
to work a6 da guide for Dall sheep hunters. 
Though the range te cowildlife refuge, some 
hunting and trapping are allowed. 
Mouthfuls of foliage stockprtea by the 
mountoin-dwelling pike (above) will dry 
into hoy, wirtter food for the small mam- 
mal, which stays active under the snow. 
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alaree river east of the Hulahula. Down on 
the coastal plain, some twenty miles inland 
from the Beaufort Sea, the horizon was 
huge—looking north, we could see it curve 
to fit the earth. And it was moving! 

Thousand: upon thousands of caribou, 
more large animals than | had ever observed 
or imagined, grazed ancl trotted around ws: 
Their brown-and-white coats matched the 
winter-pressed tundra and the patches of 
remnant snow of early June. * 

We hiked up a slight knoll to meet John 
Russell and Rick Parnell, two Canadian 
biologists working for the Yukon Wildlife 
Branch. They had been monitoring these 
caribou since the animals left their far win- 
tering grounds in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territones. 

“A pool year,” John announced as he 
squinted through his telescope. “I count 
eighty calves for every hundred cows.” 

The reddish spindle-legged bahies I 
watched were able to keep up with their 
mothers within a few hours of birth. Rick 
said they would be able tooutpace me within 
two or three davs. 

Separate groups of pregnant females 
accompanied by yearlings were the first to 
cross from the Yukon into Alaska. After giv- 
ing birth on the coastal plain of the range, 
they would be joined by the males and spend 
the summer grazing on the North Slope, In 
September some inner rhvthm would turn 
these members of the deer family south- 
ward. Traveling in thousands of closely 
spaced bands, they would return to winter- 
ing grounds in Canada and Alaska. 

lt is a marathon annual circuit, across 
swollen mvers, ice fields, mountains, and 
marsh; many animals cover 1,200 miles to 
complete it, for reasons still best understood 
by them. It is also an ancient circuit. The 
trails of untold caribou generations pattern 
the Arctic like a geologic force. 

“These caribou belong to the North, not 
to any one state or province,” John Russell 
said, and he went on to tell me how the 
United States ancl Canacia are developing a 
joint caribou-management policy. For its 
part, Canada intends to create a national 
park or reserve to complement the Arctic 
Wildlife Range, (Continued on page 752) 


"Fim Rearden wrote of the vast herds: of caribow in 
the December 1974 NATION AL GEOGRAPHIC 


Notion CGeapraphic, December [979 
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Qasts in ancicy land, cottonwoods grow where (og 
tally they shouldn't: marth of the timtberline (Left) 
Thowel the North Sispe is dimost deve! of forest 
chié- clump Plourtahes near thet canning River. The 
Trees evidentiy owe thittr existence to nutrient-rich 
TmHund water and the windbreak afforded by an wedia 
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The lack of trees on the North Slope doesn't deter 
LOD LOT Tangs urs, Wh Prefer for meee nests in tuin- 
dra gruss (below). These vulnerable homes make for 
hort parenting periods; the young move out of the 
nest only nine days after birth, behavior that prob 
thly developed to elude predators 

Younp semipalmated sand pipers, such as a chick 
whose leg was bonded for .a study of fox predaticn 
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Autumn embers of marshy coastal 
tundra glow in early September 
(facing page). Though able to 
withstand winds churning off the 
Beaufort Sea, tundra is fragile 
Impressions made by water pools 
dnd tracks of - man and animals 
remain for decodes 

Mirroring the seasons, @ rock 
ptormigan in mottled plumage 
blends with summer foliage (right, 
center), The bird dons white dress 
as winter approicnes (top), (he 
dense white feathers provide insu- 
lotion as well as camouflage when 
ptormigans Burrow in. snow for 
warmth. feathered feet act as 
Piowvsnioes wien the birds etmerge 
fo feed 

Wespite protective | coloring, 
ptarmigans often fal prey to the 
ReeN Mose of the red fox (below) 
Wrapped in a thick winter codt 
[he red fox can si¢ep dn open 
ground. [ts hotr-cowered footpads 
also help prevent heat loss. [rt the 
strangest winds thie arma seers 
To tura Sieiters, Outderns only der 
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WHORTLY 
grounds. I bumped down to a tundra 
landing in Walt > fat-tired Super Cub to 

Visit another team of biologists, this one led 
by Mike Spindler, who works for the Arctii 
Wildlife Range 

Mike'scamp perched on a pingo, a blister 

like hillock raised by ice. [t was the only de 
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leaving the alving 


ground I could see in this boggy landscape 
hear the center ol the refuge’s beaufort Sea 
coastiine. Enormous as the Arctic Wildlife 
Range is, Vike soon made it even grande 
“You already know the scale of caribou 
movements, he began as he swept off the 
tent table with a duck wing and laid out his 
charts. “The wildlife range 1 also an impor- 
tant denning area for polar bears, and some 
travel from bere as tar ae Arctit 
foxes turn white In winter and follow the 
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ponds mirrored a whistling swan and its 
mate for life. The elegant pair had been 
drawn by the incredible expanse of tundra 
wetlands that makes the Arctic Wildlife 
Range such an important nesting ground for 
many species of migratory birds. * 

Phalaropes whirled in the shallows to stir 
up their meal of insect larvae and crusta- 
ceans, as Mike told me how mallards and 
pintail ducks spend their winter in Califor- 
nia, the cranes in the Southwest, Lapland 
longspurs in the Great Plains, golden plo- 
vers in Argentina, and wandering tattlers as 
far south as Ecuador. 

The wheatears and yellow wagtails carry 
their songs to Africans, and the arctic terns 
fly to the edge of the other ice cap, in Antarc- 
tica. Sometime in early September, nearly a 
quarter of a million snow geese from the So- 
viet Union's Wrangel Island and from east 
of Canada’s Mackenzie Delta converge on 
the wildlife range to feed on roots and berries 
before heading south. 

As Mike talked on, T envisioned a thread 
carned by cach bird, fish, and mammal in 
its travels to and from the Arctic Wildlife 
Range, and a miraculous fabric took shape 
that knitted together the continents and seas 
of the world. Ave Thayer, the tall, soft- 
spoken outdoorsman who serves as the 





manager of the refuge, had already told me, 
“What we have here is really a global wild- 
life resource, and we have an international 
responsibility to protect it.” 


NCE this land's native people: lived 

along the coast in small family bands 

and often moved to camps in the moun- 
tains when game was more plentiful there. 
Then toward the mid-1800's whalers and 
other famies, or white men, arrived, and 
the Inupiat Eskimo began to gather into 
larger, More permanent settlements cen- 
tered around increased trade. 

Two hundred and fifty miles above the 
Arctic Circle, just inside the northern 
boundary of the Arctic Wildlife Range, is 
tiny Barter stand. When [ arrived there in 
mid-June, its village of Kaktovik, now 
home to some 150 Inupiat, was thawing and 
hustling beneath the continual sunlight it 
enjoys from mid-May to late Julv. Kaktovik 
isone of the two main points of departure for 
journeys into the range; the other is the Ath- 
apaskan Indian cammunity of Arctic Vil 
lage, 45 miles southwest of the rance. 

The old way of life of the Inupiat—Real 

‘pee The Miystenet of Bird Migration, by Allan (. 
Fisher, Ir., inthe August 1979 NaTioON AL GEOGRAPR- 


te, with accompanying supplement map 


Pieces of a puccle for archaeologists, 
netol-tipped arows mark dn Eskimo 
hunting comp whose members died myste: 
rinis(y in the mid-14th century. The re- 
moins of 20 persons, as well as sleds and 
other articles, were found along a caribou 
Migrittion route near the Turner River 
Scientists say the canbou may have foiled 
Lo show upone year and the people starved. 
But other theories are being weighed, 
iictuding death from smallpox, a disease 
introduced by whalers, 

Less mysterious artifacts att at an aban- 
daned military butiding at Demarcation 
Bay (right). Tens of thousands of such dis- 
carded metal drums litter the coast. Under 
a Young Adult Conservation Corps proi- 
ect, vet to be funded, they will be picked up, 
crushed, and recycled. 
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stalk werwk, the bearded seal. Others were 
ro netting fish, Later 


they would travel into the hills after caribou 


hunting waterfowl 
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wildlife refugee. More offshore cdrilling for oil 
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Point Thomson, ten miles from the Arcti 

Wildlife Range. And there is strong pressure 
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HOUG:H THOUSANDS ol 
thantheconustal plain. the mountains o! 
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summer eeks carlicr. Rock 
faces absorb immense quantities ol the sun's 
energy, While North Slope lowlands shiver 
next to that cojossal reinigerator, the wind 
in ieel 


swept pack ice, Sol was not surprised 


Warn on ms 


own face when in mid-]uly, 
after flving out of Kaktovik ina freezing fog 


with my wife, Karen 
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Warmth, and something else [ had not ex- 
perienced in some time: trees—cottonwood 
and short, conical spruce typical of this 
northern edge of the forests. It would have 
been shirt-sleeve weather except that along 
with summer had emerged the scourge of the 
Far North: endless squadrons of gnats, 
blackflies, deerflies, and mosquitoes, all 
humming a bloodthirsty tune, Thick shirts 
covered our arms and bulky head nets pro- 
tected our faces as we sweltered uphill 
toward alow pass. 

Going uphill with a packsack is never 


Hot-dogging ona frosty Fourth of uly, an 
Inuprat child digs in at the annual picnic 
on Barter fsland, once a trading post for 
whalers and nomadic Exitos: The tire 
outpost in the Beaufort Sea ts shared by a 
C'S. Air Force rodor station ond the ] 50) 
Inupiat of Koaktovil, a self-governing town 
within the wildlife rorige 

Celestial fireworks burst when charged 
solar particles strike earth's atmosphere, 
creating the aurora borealis. A September 
aurora (right) itluminates fishing boats 
Of Barter [stan 





easy Work. And the Arctic is the only place I 
know of where you can climb a sharp slope 
and still be boot-top deep in marsh. The 
slow-growing tundra communities of li- 
chens, mosses, sedges, and prostrate shrubs 
are natural sponges. Less than a tent stake's 
length beneath them is a hard-frozen layer of 


ice and 501) callecl permafrost that may be as 


much as 2,000 feet deep: 

Like the caribou, which lose as much as a 
quart of blood a week to the insect hordes, 
we learned to eat and walk facing into what- 
ever breeze was available. When a good 
wind kept the bugs strung outina funnel be- 
hind me, I could pause to marvel at my sur- 
roundings, Peaks and ridge blades jutted 
and thrust and fought for space in the sky. 
Below them, the earth's own aurora of wild 
flowers flared across hills and gullies. In the 
red spectrum alone I recognized dwarf 
fireweed, Lapland rosebay, and the lovely 
but unfortunately named woolly lousewort 


UR PLAN was to hike a short distance 
up the south slope, cross the crest of the 
Brooks Range, which is also the Conti- 

nental Divide, anc then follow the north- 
flowing Kongakut River by kayak. After 
three days we came to where the Kongakut, 
whose Inupiat name means “place where 
people herd the caribou,” became wide and 
deep enough to float. There we rendez- 
voused with Lowell Georgia, who had flown 
in with the folding kayaks we would need to 
negotiate the Rongakut 

It was a pleasure to travel by river power 
forachange. In places, we drifted with lures 
spinning through deep pools that murmured 
stories of salmon-size and salmon-delicious 
char, Elsewhere, the river cut through thick 
woe fields, and wethreaded between sinuous, 
gleaming walls, thoughts of fish dinner for- 
gotten for the moment since a turn into the 
wrong channel could sweep us under the ice 

After three river davs the braided chan- 
nels pourtd together into a canyon, and the 
water whitened between boulders, A heavy 
rain dampened visibility, and gusts of wind 
plucked at our bows and once turned me 
backward in the middle of booming rapids 
Another time I looked back to sec Lowell's 
boat teetering high and dry atopa rock 

The following day our patched-hull expe- 
dition was in (Continued on page 767) 


National Geographic, December [979 





The well-turned headgear of Dall sheep makes them prized trophies for hunters 


and photographers. In rutting season, horns clash as rame fight over ewes. The 


Vaio! Geographic, December [979 
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animals forage on grassy slopes by day, spending nights on outcroppings to thwart 
predators, On the range, 400 mature roms may be taken during fall hunting season, 


Gur Wildest Wilderness 








(Continued from page 736) more serious 
trouble. For hours our exhilaration matched 
the heavy rain, head winds, rapids, and on- 
set of hypothermia. But then two boats 
overturned and gear tore loose from tts fas- 
tenings. We fought the battered boats free 
from the rocks and dragged them to shore, 
more aware than ever of how isolated we 
were in this vast place far from any perma- 
nent human habitation. 

But why had we come, if not to be depen- 
dent wpon our own resources and, in so 
doing, discover more about them? There are 
circuits and juices in every person that are 
the heritage of millions of vears of evolution 
and survival in wild country. They need ex- 
ercising. Add a twinge of fear and wonder, 
and they can bring the world into focus with 
astonishing clarity. 

In such a setting, far from the clutter and 
clang of modern life, you find your senses 
opening wide, flowing easily, like the river, 
touching everything—the configuration of 
lichen on a shecl moose antler, the sorting of 
stones in the gravel bars, the change in earth 
music each time the wind blows around a 
new corner. And you realize that this may be 
the real treasure that has been preserved 
here—the awareness of how intensely alive 
your mind, your body, and the world 
around you can be. 

Bob Marshall knew, the great American 
conservationist who in 1937 proposed set- 
ting aside such a large, unspoiled tract of 
north country as the one we were now with- 
in. It was he who said, “In Alaska alone 
can the emotional values of the frontier be 
preserved.” 

We finally managed to piece together 
something that resembled the original boats 
enough for Lowell to comment, “They 
might even float,” Back into the water they 
went, and the next day we shot out of the 
canyon and down into the foothills. 


‘AAR WHERE the Kongakult River 
empties into the Beaufort Sea is De- 
marcation Bay and a coastline marked 

with the weathered flotsam of history—old 
Eskimo hunting and fishing camps, the out- 
posts of early white whalers and traders, 
and graves with wooden markers. 

When the caribou have moved east after 
springcalving, (Continwed on page 766) 
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A too-soft landing mires a plane taking 





the NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC team on a 
caribou-watching sortie. Touching down 
on skis alongside the [ogo River, the plane 
sliced a channel in mushy snow, requiring 
holfan hour's work to free it. 

Sun, snow, and shadow accent the peaks 
of the Brooks Range (facing page). Upon 
the creat of the Brooks in the wildlife 
range, the Continental Divide reaches its 
northernmost point, where water flows 
north to the Arctic Ocean or south and 
west to the Bering Sea. 
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With spread-cagle immensity, c polar bear lays 
claim to @ whole carcass. Brute strength, keen noses, 
and surprising speed mitke polar bears the supreme 
predators of the range, where only Eskimos may 
hunt them. Ice foes on the Beaufort Sea (above} are 
no problem for the bears, agile both in. and out of 
water, Jan isn't so lucky, [na summer the. coast is 
usually kept ice free. But when strong winuis blow tce 
ashore, Eskimos find hunting and Ashing difficult, 
sometinies impossible 














Wo mortal hand engroved this (honen-encrusted 
rock near Hulahula Caoryon (left) ..After subterra- 
nen pressure fractured it two ways, the rock was 
reborn when molten quartz filled the fissures 


Fur protects, enhonces—and imperils. White 


shading helps camouflage the ground squirrel 
(right). Ear tufts adern the tynx, Alaska’s only 
native cat (above). Rare color makes the “blue 


prise” arctic fox (top) lucrative for trappers. 





(Continued from page 761) the North 
Slope can seem terribly empty a5 vou look 
out over its unbroken expanse. But to four 
young researchers camped near Demarca- 
tion Bay—Kobert and Elizabeth Burgess, 
Declan Troy, and Sandy Elder—it rustles 
with life. Immersed with Robert's team in 
the micro-worids of lemmings and yoles, 
snowy owls, longspurs, snow buntings, and 
shorebirds, I recalled the theme: so vast and 
empty, and vet so full. Before we had cov- 
ered more than two or three acres, I lost 
count of all the bird nests Robert and Declan 
located and the chicks whose legs they band- 
ed with small aluminum rines. 

“This little hummock of tundra may only 
be about cight inches high, but it makes a 
mountain of difference to a nesting long- 
spur,’ Sandy said as he parted the grasslike 
sedge leaves to reveala tiny cup woven from 
dried stems and old molted ptarmigan feath- 
ers. It held five pink gaping mouths. “Tun- 
neled into the hummock like this, the 
ieatherless young won't be cooled too quick- 
ly by wind when the mother is off getting 
food; and since the nest faces south, they'll 
have extra warmth when the sun is out.” 

Then I gently held the astounding packet 
of long-legged fluff that is a semipalmated 
sandpiper chick. It was so light I felt no 


weight atall, only warmth. Though hatched 
the day before, the precocious shorebird had 
been scooting about.on its own after insects 
when we found it, 

Robert, a graduate student at the Univer- 
sity of Alaska at Fairbanks, was interested 
in the effect of predation by arctic foxes on 
nesting birds and small mammals. We 
looked up from our nest counting to see a fox 
padding along the edge of a pond with a 
young bird in its mouth. Using binoculars, 
we followed the fox to its den, a mound of 
earth from which nine bright-eved, sharp- 
toothed kits scrambled to see what their 
mother had brought: tundra become insect 
become bird become fox food in her jaws. 


N EARLY AUGUST I once more found 
myself on the <outh side of the Brooks 
Range. My guide for a trip to the high 

country of the south-flowing Sheeniek River 
was foe Want, atrue Alaskan character who 
describes himself as “One hundred and 
seventy-five pounds of twisted steel and sex 
appeal." Itis no easy job to keep up with this 
pack string: Molly, Dolly, Trooper, Shakey, 
the mules; and Tank, the horse, But you can 
learn from their boss, Joe, where the sheep 
come for salt and which plants the grizzlies 
like to dig in wet meadows. Inthe evening at 
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camp, there is harmonica music and a verse 
ar two from Edward Paramore about the 
frozen Far North and lusty men for whom 
“ite icy arms hold hidden charms... .” 

It was overcast when I reached the up- 
per watershed, barely one step ahead of 
the pack-laden mules. End-of-summer 
mountainsides were painted in broad 
strokes: ocher cliffs, gray talus, yellowing 
willow brush, and russet tundra. Near a 
small waterfall I left Joe and climbed to a 
ridge where L could look around at the cold 
blue lips of glaciers overflowing the core of 
the wildlife range—the highest peaks in the 
Arctic Circle outside Greenland, 

Clouds settled lower onto the slopes, and 
the wind carried an unmistakable smell: 
winter. Late that evening of August 6, it 
began to snow, frosting my clothes and 
promising more ice for the patient glaciers. 

By October, nearly continuous daylight 
would give way to darkness at six in the 
evening. First the North Slope would whit- 
en with migrating snow geese; then would 
come lasting whiteness, Finally, from late 
November through half of January, nights 
would be lit by the shimmering neon of the 
aurora borealis. Coastal temperatures 
would reach as low as 60° below zero F—160 
degrees below the body temperature of the 
umingmak, musk-ox, the great carpeted Ice 
Age beast that paws through the snow for 
food then, 

Joe planned to stay in the Sheenjek to 
guide trophy sheep hunters from August 10 
until the snows arrived and forced him out. 
The Arctic Wildlife Range is part of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge System," adminis- 
tered by the U. 5. Fish and Wildlife Service; 
fishing, hunting, and trapping are allowed 
within the framework of the state’s recula- 
tions: The hunters of sheep, grizzlies, 
moose, wolves, and caribou make up the 
largest group among the four hundred to six 


Pitfalls and pests await those who test 
the Arctic’s rigors, Author Chadwick uses 
acanipfire to dry a book (right), drenched 
when koyok capsized inthe nushing Kon- 
sakut River, Repairing boat damage, pho- 
togropher Georgia and the author's wife, 
Karen, wear head neta (left) to keegr trus- 
guitoes at bay. 


hundred nonnative people now visiting the 
Arctic Wildlife Kange each vear 

Four to six hundred people. Each year in 
my home state of Montana, more than a mil- 
lion and a half people pass through Glacier 
National Park, one-ninth the size of the Arc- 
tic Wildlife Range. When | returned, Gla- 
cier Was going to seem more tame than 
hefore, no. matter how wild those visitors 
think it. 


4 TITH WINTER on the way so early, it 
Ji; was time for me to say good-bye to 


~ Joe Want and, soon after, to the Far 
North. Memories have a way of fading like 
the blue silver colors of a freshly caught 
grayling, but if 1 close my eves, I ‘can still 
hear and smell and see one verv special 
scene: the time in early July when the car- 
bou merged into one gigantic herd to begin 
the first stage of their trek eastward. 

For days the animals had been congregat- 
ing on the coastal plain, and the growing 
bands began to pulse with their imperative 
to move, As Lowell and | waited for them 
behind a distant hill, Walt Audi, our ever 
timely pilot, mailman, and grocer, landed 
his plane on the riverbank. 


*See the March 1979 NaTIoNwAL GEOGRAPHIC for a 
series of articleson U.S. refuees. 
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Walt returned for me twenty minutes lat 
er, but after he stopped and I loaded my 
gear, the engine failed to turn over. We dis- 
covered that a battery terminal had cracked 
off. Borrowing.one of the .44 Magnum car- 
[ri idee ; from | ah last line of defense against 
bears, Walt extracted the lead bullet and 
heated on aspoonoveracamp stove. With 
the molten lead he soldered the terminal into 
aloft 
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ancl Live 
Walt to set 
Wind-stirrecd soup could 
_l feared | would miss the spec 
Llache of the moving throng. Then, suddenly, 
through a clearmg in the mist, | saw them 
Hacked up on one bank of the nver were 
not just the thousands | had seen before, but 
tens of thousands, flowing together as a =in- 
Fie oOrganiam, And as we lew over the mill- 
ing animals, We saw even more coming 
toward ws. Across the Aichilik River and 
then the Eeaksrak, and the Ekaluakat, 
wherever the mist parted to reveal the world 
below, were still more massed caribou, until 
the unflappable began to 
shout: “Look at that! There must be sixty or 
seventy thousand down there! 

m sure there were atleast that many. Hi- 
nine herd to con 
tain 100,000 er more animals, making it the 
largest in Alaska. I watched 10,000 of them 
surge ac 


ured 
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before man, of the Great Plains when herds 
of buffalo crossed the Missouri 

When first they saw the bison, I'm sure 
many of our foretethers said: There is so 
much land there and 50 many animals, what 
could ever happen to them? 


OR YEARS, the U. 5. Fish and Wild- 
life Service has sought to enlarge the 
boundaries of the Arctic Wildhte 
Range to the west and south and designate 
much of it wilderness as an added measure 
of protection 
President Carter has supported that goal, 
and stil: does despite his recent call for 
fit 
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stepped-up exploration and development o1 


fuel reserves to help achieve national energy 


independence. 

A bill, H.R. 39, preserving 129 million 
acres of federal lands in Alaska as national 
purks, forests, and wild 
and scenic rivers, passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives in May 197 


wildlife renVces, 


9 by a six-to-one 
margin. Nearly ten million of those acres are 
additions to the Arctic Wildlife Range, and 
13.4 million of the new total of 18.8 million 
acres aré designated as wilderness 

The mrasure now awaits in the 
There, the debate over the fu- 


ture of our last frontier promises to be loud 
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ARTICLE AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
H, EDWARD KIM 
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VENING RUSH-HOUR traffic jams 
City Hall Plaza. Amid the sea of people 
heading for home, a young boy in a 
school uniform holds on tight to his 
grandmother tn her traditional long 
white dress. He points to the new 38-storv 
hotel dominating the citvscape, “Look! 
That's the tallest building in Seoul!" 

The old woman twists her head skyward. 
“Tt makes me dizzy just to look at it." 

I, too, look and remember the old ten- 
story Bando Hotel that used to stand on that 
site; it was the tallest building in Seoul when 
I left home twenty vears ago. I also remem- 
ber the blue sky of October and the crisp 
clear air when | was growingup here. Now I 
se¢ only an orange disk filtered through the 
gray western sky, blanketed by smog. 

lt is hard to imagine that only two and a 
half decades ago this capital city of the Re- 
public of Korea (South Korea) was a heap of 
rubble, Fought over four times by contend- 
ing armies during the Korean War, Seoul 





Aigh-rise monuments of a rebuilt city 
tower over children in Seoul, capttal of 
the Republic of Korea. Battered into 
rubble during the Korean War, Seoul! 
Mins hub of Asia's fastest growing 
economy during moat of the J970's. 
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was reduced to a shell where refugees hud- 
dled in makeshift huts. By the time of the 
armistice in 1953, [ had had my share of 
tragedy. My brather was killed in action. 
Our house was burned to the ground. 

In 1960, fresh out of high school, I left 
Seoul to go to college in the United States. 
The postwar soctal and economic chaos, 
compounded by government corruption, 
seemed to offer little future in Korea. So I 
put dewn roots in America. My interest in 
Korea faded, What littl I heard of my coun- 
trymen from the news media wasn't much to 
be proud of: the “Koreagate” scandal in- 
volving pavoffs of U. 5, congressmen for 
favors to Korea; the “Moonies,” allegedly 
brainwashing young Americans to convert 
to the Reverend Sun Myung Moon's Unifi- 
cation Church; and human-rights issues in 
Korea itseli—press censorship, the stifling 
of dissent, and the harassing and jailing of 
opposition politicians and student agitators 
by astrong-arm government. 

These emotional issues have so tarnished 
Korea's image that when | told a Washing- 
ton, D. C., neighbor I was returning to 
Seoul, he askerl with concern, “Is itsafe?" A 
Korean friend in New York City told me to 
watch what I said in Seoul. I felt uneasy. 


Booming City Rises From Ruins 


Returning, I find one of the 15 largest 
cities in the world, bursting at the seams and 
reflecting a boomtown atmosphere as the 
capital of a newly industrialized nation 
growing at an unprecedented rate." Seoul's 
eight million people—20 percent of South 
Korea's population—circulate 70 percent of 
the nation's currency. Combining the func- 
tions of a Pittsburgh, Detroit, New York, 
and Washington, Seoul boasts a fourth of 
the republic’s manufacturing, 45 percent of 
its motor vehicles, half of its $0 universities, 
60 percent of its hospitals, and 98 percent of 
the central government's offices. 

I find vital, ambitious, friendly people 

*PeterT. White reported on South Roreitin the Sep 
tember [97S NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, 


experiencing prosperity, facing problems 
for the most part with cheer. I speak freely 
and have no fears for my safety. Still, I feel 
uneasy. Twenty vears away from Seoul has 
made me a stranger in my own home. 

So stunning is the physical change that | 
must take the cable car to the top of Nam 
San hill in the heart of Seoul to get my bear- 
ings. Myeyes trace the curve of the Han Riv- 
er. Amid the phalanxes of high-rise offices 
and apartments laced by elevated express- 
ways I make out the old palaces that link the 
Seoul of today with the Korean past. 

Archaeologists have evidence that people 
were living here by 3000 8.c. Butthe story of 
the present city begins some 600 years ago. 
A century before Columbus set sail for the 
New World, Gen. ¥i Song-gye overthrew 
the Koryo Dynasty and ascended the throne 
in Songde (Kaesong), which is now in North 
Korea. ¥isoon found that small Town of the 
Pines unsuitable for his grand ambitions for 
the kingdom of Choson, Land of Morning 
Calm. So he sent for geomancers to find the 
most auspicious site fora new capital, After 
searching for a place where the energies of 
wind and water and earth augured well for 
the future, they chose a settlement named 
Hanvang ina quiet valley, half encircled by 
the Han River. 

General Yi—known later as King Taejo 
of the Vi Dynasty—conscripted thousands 
of laborers and set about building palaces 
and shrines and surrounding his new capital 
with a great fortified wall. Legend hasit that 
oné night when Taejo was trving to decide 
where to build this wall, itsnowed, leavinga 
circle of white on the hills around the city. 
There the rampart was raised, about ten 
miles long, bristling with battlements and 
watchtowers and pierced by cight great 
gates. Called Hansong, Fortress on the 
Han, the city remained the capital of the Yi 
Dynasty for more than five hundred years. 
After Japanese colonial rule (1910-1945), it 
was officially named Seoul, simply “the 
capital,” when the Republic of Korea was 
established (Continued on page 779) 


Ruffles and chiffon highlight the creations of designer André Kim (center), shown 
Oy film star Chong Mee-hi, at right, and model Chun Won-hi. “Korean women have 
alwiave apprecioted beautiful clothes,” saves Kim, who draws on traditional native 
styles. “Now they con often afford to buy what they once could only admire.” 
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Echoing the glory of Korea's past, Toksu 


Polace butldings nestle arid @ tondscape 
jammed with hotels and offices. Phe origi 
wil paluce was occupied by King Sonjo 
of the ¥i Dynasty, during 16th-céntury 
Juponese invasions. The poloce, rebuilt 
ot the turn of this century, now houses a 


contemporary-drt collection 


Lona; Aorean Anowea sé 


Pee ¥? Dumasty held swory fron 1.392 un- 
fil 12170, when Japon annexed the country; 
iberation follawed World War HW. Dy 
nasty founder Gen. Yi Song-gye, loter 
tolled Toachn—<"sreat original ancestor 
shifted the capital from Kocsong to Seoul 
Loafer heerected a fortified wall around the 


city (map); some of it still stands 
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Ready to roll in a vast fleet of new cubs, 
women tox owners (left) wait to receive 
their licenses at a special coremony. Dhey 
had responded fo a goreriment camparen 
seeking to bring more worn into the work 


force. Traffic regularly clogs downtown 


thoroughfores (below), with chaos barely 
checked by traffic police, auch as this 
smuurtly dressed director of the mush hour 
(below right) 

Korea's first éntry in the work aute 
market. is the Pony, a sleek compact with 
Italian atyling and a Japanese-designed 


built 
200,000 cars in 1978 and plan to produce 


ETLETTIE Rorean Thar ed focturers 


12 million by L982—a realistic expecta- 


ln in-a nation whose gross national 
productjumped more than [50 percent be- 
hacen [974 and 1978. to 46 billion dollars 

Economic steered the 


country from reliance on textiles ond other 


planners five 
light export industries into more ambi 
tious fields sucheschemical and steel pro 
duction. 
tie Pony 


lareest shipyvariis 


The flyundat group 
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Iwisted in the flame of an alcohol burner, 
alipstic® gets co final gloss at the Amore caos- 
mietics factory fabove). Aorean women 
now comprise fearly 40 percent of the na- 
Hons work force. Or. Aim ORgiil (top) rose 
from undergraduate to président of Ewha 
Women's University, with more than 8,000 
students the world's largest for women 


mae ear | 


(Continued from page 772) in | O48. 

The statue of Adm. Yi Sun-sin, who de- 
feated two Japanese invasion Meets in the 
1590's with his “turtle” ships—the world’s 
first ironclads—looks down Sejong-ro, a 16- 


lane avenue lined with ginkgo trees, Rising 


six stories beside it, the Sejong Cultural Cen- 
ter combines traditional and modern Korean 
architecture. Roof columns are patterned 
after those in ancient palaces, and granite 
reliefsdepict the Korean motif of floatingan- 
gels playing wind instruments: Since the 
center opened last vear, the New York Phil- 
harmonic, Roval Ballet of London, and Vi- 
enna Boys’ Choir have performed there, 

Atthe far end of the avenue looms Kyone- 
bok Goong, Palace of Shining Happiness. 
There rise the domed capitol building, erect- 
ed bythe Japanese in 1925, and the National 
Museum, with its five-story blue pagoda, 
built in 1972. Behind the palace, at the foot 
of Pugak Mountain, stands the Blue House, 
the presidential mansion. 





On a hot line to the future, businessman 
Kim Jin-soo (above) fills orders for build: 
ing materials. Korean contractors are at 
work on dozens of overseas projects, inciid- 
ing a billion-dollar port in Saudi Arabia 

Renowned calligrapher Kirn Ki-soong 
(left) learned the ancient art from his 
grandfather fifty years ago 


This is one of my favorite parts of Seoul. I 
want to photograph the area from a Vantage 
point to show the statue, the clear broad 
avenue, and the architectural contrast and 
harmony that sum up more than five hun- 
dred years of history and influences. But it 
is forbidden, Ever since 31 North Korean 
guerrillas infiltrated Seoul in 1968 and 
charged down the hill toward the Blue 
House in an effort to assassinate President 
Park Chung Hee, photographing much of 
the city has been limited, especially where 
the presidential mansion can be seen 

Seoul lives literally under the gun. With 
the Demilitarized Zone only 23 miles north 
a3 the missile flies, with Seoul only a two- 
and-a-half-minute bomber flight from 
North Korean air bases and within range of 
artillery, security is on everybody's mind 


Serts, Not Enemy, Hurned Palace 


| head for the Palace of Shining Happi- 
ness. ltisa good day fora walk. Suniight sets 
the vellow ginkgo leaves to gleaming against 
the blue sky. A guide holding a flag leads 
Japanese tourists across the courtyard of the 
main throne hall, Kunjong-jon, Hall of 
Government Restraint. 

During the Japanese invasions of the 
1590's this palace, a maze of 500 buildings, 
was burned, not by the enemy but by Kore- 
an serfs who wished to destroy official rec- 
ords of their servitude. Only ten buildings 
remain of the palace, rebuilt in the micd-19th 
century, But much of the charm of this vi- 
brant city lies within the walls of such color- 
ful palace buildings. 

Schoolchildren in their uniforms line upto 
tour the National Museum. This impressive 
structure, a composite of copies of three Ko- 
rean temples listed as national treasures, 
houses many of the works currently being 
shown in the “5,000 Vears of Korean Art” 
exhibit now touring the United States. 

Dodging through congested streets, I 
search out the one where [ used to hve. A 
bustling, commercial district with shops 
and restaurants has replaced the great resi- 
dential district of Suha-dong with its tradi- 
tional L-shaped, tile-roofed houses. I find 
the street I lived on. It is so much smaller 
than memory recalls. I am disappointed to 
find the place so changed, to find no trace of 
the warmth that nourished me 
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Strips of beef stezle over ao charcoal burner at a restaurant where the specialty of 


the house 2 bulgoki—beef mannated in o mixture of spices and soy sauce. Hungry 
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In the spring of 1952, when Seoul was re- 
taken by United Nations forces, my famuly 
was among the first authorized to return. 
We found our house demolished like most 
buildings in the city, and bodies of soldiers 
everywhere in the streets. [recall my father 
rebuilding the house while my sisters and I 
played in the rubble. [That winter was so 
cold that water left at bedside {rove by morn- 
ing. To keep me warm, my mother made 
nants and jacket from an army blanket 

We were no different from others trving to 
survive in the middle of a war that created 
such suffering, and which I, for one, didn't 
even understand. But our love for each oth- 
er sustained us, and the home my father 
pieced together gave us a sense of security 


Chauffeured Cars, Jewels, and Hot Dogs 


[ stroll the streets of Seoul and find the 
charm of a once small city disappearing un 
der the facade of Westernization. The huge 
districts of Chamsil, Yongdunrpo, and 
Youitdo, on the southern fringe of Seoul, are 
studded with new high rises. Children at 
neighborhood street corners enjoy coin- 
operated video games on TV screens, and 
businessmen swing golf clubs at local prac- 
tice ranges before going to work 

Cn the crowded streets of Myong-dong, 
Seoul's downtown shopping auistrict, a 
gleaming thirty-thousand-dollar car pulls 
upin front of adepartment store. The chauf- 
feur rushes to hold open the car door 

“Wait here,” commands a woman in a 
mink stole, wearing a jade pin, a pearl neck- 
lace, alarge diamond ring as well astwooth 
er expensive-looking rings, and carrying a 
Gucel bag 

“Whois she” Task. 

“Probably nobody special,” my boybood 
friend Lee replies. “We have a class of nou- 
veau riche who enjoy showing their wealth 
off. Vou should see some of their houses, 
filled with antiques and paintings. Not nec 
essarily decorated tastefully, but everything 
isexpensive.” Lee chuckles and adds, “Itsa 
free country. They can do what they want 
with their mone, 

A couple of coeds, laughing and enjoying 
fried hot dogs on sticks, pass by, arm in arin 
A young couple with two small children 
looks in a shop window. The woman ad 
mires a 5150 silk blouse, “That's half my 
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monthly paycheck!" the man exclaims. 
Then he smiles, “Tl buy vou the blouse 
when I become a millionaire.” 

Winter is coming. The warmth of the 
nudday sunis dispelled by the Siberian wind 
as night falls. Vendors appear pushing carts 
laden with roasted chestnuts, dried squid, 
and the tangerines grown on Cheju Island. 
Workers returning home stop at streetside 
pubs on wheels—plastic canopied and light- 
ed by flaring carbide lamps—to snack on 
rice wine and stewed squid. 


Workers Face 24 Pereent Inflation 


Loverhear snatches of conversation: com- 
plaints about the spiraling inflation—23 
percent annually by government ligures— 
and skyrocketing prices of housing. Without 
rent controls on apartments, many workers 
are hard hit. The vendors voice little con- 
cern. Many earn more than the white- and 
blue-collar workers they serve 

A darkened -strect leads me to Mukyo- 
dong, a district well known for nightlife. 
The narrow alleyways offer a variety of en- 
lertainment, from inexpensive wineshops 
for students to swank disco dancing. I settle 
inte a wineshop in the courtyard of a tradi- 
tional tiled house: 

The young crowd, college stucdents with 
their books and soldiers in uniform enjoying 
a might off, cluster on wooden benches and 
around tables enjoying makholli and pin- 
daeduk irice wine and mung-bean pancakes 
garnished with fresh vegetables and pork). 
The decor is rustic—dried vegetables and 
farm implements—and the atmosphere 
loud, comfortable, carefree, A coed in blue 
jeans, jogging shoes, and football jersey 
takes out a cigarette and asks for a light. 
When. I was growing up in Seoul, young 
lacies patronizing wineshops or smoking 
would have caused quite a stir. 

With 13,000 persons per square kilome- 
ter—and with projections that the city's 
population in ten vears will pass Tokyo's— 


Cleanip crusade enlists girls tm thei 
school uniforms to scour fittered streets 
aprice Seal poys for development. Adults 
alao join the voluntary goverment cam 
pater. Cther such programs foctis on recy 
cling energy conservation. 
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Seoul is experiencing acute growing pains, 

Take the traffic problem: moving an esti- 
mated twelve million passengers daily. Sev- 
en out of ten use the city’s 5,500 buses. It is 
common Llosee 140 to 150 passengers riding a 
bus designed for 60. 1 decide to try the bus to 
the South Gate during rush hour. 

Each one that comes is already jam- 
packed, but people run to catch it. When I 
reach the door handle, the bus is already 
moving. Two people behind me push me 
aboard. Pressed in ike bean sprouts, with 
hardly room to move my feet, | pitch and 
lurch with my fellow passengers as the driv- 
er makes sudden stops and unpredictably 
switches lanes. The bus attendant somehow 
manares to collect the 50-won(10-cent) fare. 
At my destination I have to elbow my wiiy to 





the door from the middle of the bus. In the 
process | lose a coat button and my polished 
shoes get stamped on and scuffed. When I 
tell afriend, he grins and savs, “It’s our daily 
routine. You get used to it.” 

To handle the traffic, street construction 
is going on everywhere. Existing roads are 
being widened, new roads created, a sub- 
way system is being built. Mayor Koo Ja- 
choon describes the problem at his office 
filled with planning charts: 

“Seoul uses only 13 percent of its area for 
roads, compared to more than 20 percent in 
New York City. Yet Seoul has 170,000 of 
the nation’s 480,000 registered motor vehi- 
cles. By 1985 we expect the city to have one 
million, With money to spend, more people 
are thinking of buving their own cars. You 


sce families going for a Sunday drive along 
the Han River and to nearby scenic spots,” 

A remedy now being considered for the 
traffic problem includes restricting con- 
struction of high-rise buildings in down- 
town artas and moving certain businesses to 
the suburbs. The plan also calls for more 
parking facilities, mandatory car pools dur- 
ing rush hours, and staggered commuting 
hours for students and business and govern- 
ment workers. 

The six miles of completed subway line 
handle only 6 percent of the city traffic. Lon- 
struction of the entire 86-mile system ij In 
full swing. Work goes on 24 hours a day to 
complete it by 1983, two years carlier than 
planned, Then it should handle 50 percent 
of the city’s tratfic 
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Air pollution is another headache. It gets 
worse during the winter months.as the use of 
youtan, pressed-coal briquettes, increases 
for home heating. 

Kim Jung-hyun, Director General of the 
Environmental Pollution Control Bureau, 
has been too busy to take a vacation since 
this office was created twovears ago. “Auto- 
mobiles contribute some 20 percent of the air 
pollution,” he tells me. But this ts on the 
increase, so It will be mandatory to install 
antipollution devices. “Coal is our biggest 
problem. Coal-buming industries and the 
Han River power plant together contribute 


Korea’s countryfolk, reproduced in 
miniature (above) iy dollmaker Kim 
Young-hee, echo the traditional side of a 
culture in transition. From a living-room 
studio (facing page), Kim fashions the fig- 
ures fram dwed mulberry-bark paper glued 
to wire frames. A graduate student tn 
‘sculpture, she enjoys watching. people 
"Fdentify with the lives of their ancestors” 
through her dolls, 
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more than $0 percent.” Plans call for gradu- 
al change from coal briquettes to natural gas 
for home heating, and for relocating heavy 
industries outside the city. 

As in the United States and elsewhere 
throughout the world, the energy crunch is 
on, President Park calls on citizens to prac- 
tice frugality. The government promotes a 
Let's Walk campaign. Notices on elevators 
state that they are programmed to skip the 
first three floors and, above that, to stop 
only at every other floor. Gas stations now 
close on weekends and holidays. The popu- 
lace, schooled to accept hardships and direc- 
tives from on high, complies with little 
complaint. 


Secret Garden an Oasis of Calm 


I take a leisurely walk through the Yi 
Dynasty Secret Garden, Brwon, another of 
my favorite places in Seoul. The little pa- 
vilion in a pone, the examination hall sur- 
rounded by gnarled pines, and the winding 
pathways lined with maple trees—it is sim- 
ply a beautiful spot. The wall around the 
garden insulates me from the bustling city; 
tranquillity prevails. | hear the last of the 
drv autumn leaves fallingin a cust of wind. I 
recall happy childhood days, picnicking 
with my family under these cherry trees in 
the springtime and collecting crimson maple 
leaves with my friends in the fall. 

Our ancestors had a deepappreciation for 
nature's beauty anda taste for the quality of 
life, to create and enjoy such a masterpiece. 
And they often had the luxury of time and 
space, which modern Koreans don't have. 
Seoul's park space is less than five square 
eters per person, compared to 19 in New 
York. The desire to escape concrete walls 
has brought about the creation of rooftop 
gardens with trees and flower beds attract- 
ing birds and butterflies. 

President Park has launched a cleanup 
campaign. I see thousands of students, gov- 
emmment workers, and private citizens going 
around the city collecting cigarette butts, 
beer bottles, and trash. The president him- 
self joins in picking up litter, 

Later, on a hillside on the outskirts of 
Seoul, the atmosphere is picnic-like, Mayor 
hoo Ja-choon and hundreds of city-hall 
employees in tennis shoes and khaki caps 
emblazoned with the round symbol of the 
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Scrawled in blood on a placard, 
the messove “Death to Aum Ii 
Sung "—President of North Ko- 
ru—heviotes o L978 deneaqn- 
stration in Seoul (left). Sparked 
by the diseovery of a third Wert 
Korean tunnel under the Demili- 
torized “Zone, the rally reported: 
tv drew a milition fabove). The 
passoge—large enough to funnel 
aq thowiand soldiers wniler the 
border every hour—waos bored 
through granite moire thon 240 
fert below the surfice., Mulitan 
Teal | Derts beiTewe Gt Lear dd dire fF 
more tunnels remam undetected. 

Since the Korean Worended in 
stalemate in. 1953, 0 analey truce 
his Previn d between North arn 
South. With aon invasion force 
only 25 miles awdy, Seoul re- 
mons Aishihy yuinerdbte 

Ber conmsoous of thie threal 
officials stage monthly oir-ratd 
drils, ox well os several black: 
ruts coach year which darken the 


city within one minute (right) 
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New Community Movement prune and fer- 
tilize young pine trees that they planted on 
Arbor Day in the spring. It is now Foresta- 
tion Day, the first Saturday of November. 

“Planting a seed is important, but we 
must not forget the cultivation if we are to 
wet the benefit of the tree,” Mayor Koo com- 
ments. He lights acigarette. When finished, 
I notice, he shreds it to leave no litter, 

The face of the city isimportant. But what 
about its soul? Some Koreans now express 
concern that the flood of Western influences 
15 diluting their Korean traditions, They are 





Passion for hiking lires thousands to the 
miruntains coch weekend; these outdoor 
enthusiasts watt for a Sunday-morming 
bus (facing page). Cn lunar New Year's 
Day acouple wears traditional Korean at- 
tire fabowe). Celebrants hold feasts to 
honer their ancestors and visit elderly 
friends and relatives: 


determined to revive their disappearing 
heritage. 

“Korean society has survived drastic 
changes since the onetime ‘hermit kingdom’ 
opened its doors to foreign powers a century 
ago,” Dr. Sun Reun Lee, President of the 
Academy of Korean Studics, tells me 

“When I was just a boy, the Japanese 
burned our history books,” Dr. Lee contin- 
wes. “They wanted to take away our cultural 
identitv—to: undermine the traditional 
Korean value system based on Confucian 
culture.” During their 35-vear rule, they at- 
tempted to turn Koreans into second-class 
Japanese, uneducated workers to toil for 
Japanese masters 


Postwar Chaos Led to Problems 


When Korea was liberated at the end of 
World War I, it thus had no trained man- 
agerial class. Little wonder that there was 
economic chaos, that Seoul later mush- 
roomed without adequate planning, creat- 
Inga multitude of today's problems. 

In the postwar era Koreans became ex- 
posed to the influence of Western culture. 
For years after 1945, Soviet forces occupied 
the north and U.S. troops the south, and 
stparate governments were formed, 

South Koreans welcomed the cultural 
heritage of their American allies, who re- 
turned to their aid in time of national peril, 
the Korean War, and who put billions of dol- 
lars into helping rebuild the war-shattered 
nation. Traditionally agrarian, Korea inthe 
early 1960's underwent an industrial revolu- 
tion, copying Western scientific develop- 
ment and material goods indiscriminately 
Korean architectural traditions were iz- 
nored, art treasures neglected: many were 
dispersed and shipped abroad 

Fortunately the traclitional passion for 
education remained, enabling Korea to pull 
itselfup byits eclucational bootstraps. At the 
same time the nahon has performed mir- 
acles with its economy, 

Han Donzg-won, Deputy Director of Pub- 
lic Information at City Hall, who makes 
5300 amonth after LS years in government, 
has witnessed that change, “It's not asit was 
when | started. I see bright people coming 
in who are better educated, who have a 
deeper sense of responsibility toward their 
duties than in earlier days. These young 
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Trailing ribbon of new subway 
construction sioshes through the 
Chameail district south of the Han 
River, Officials estimate the 86 
mile system will carry 50 percent of 
the city's traffic by 1983 

The new housing development it 
bisects reflects the city's effort to 
keep up with tts exploding populd 
tion. But architect Kim Swoo 
Geun (right) deplores the anon 
mous, impersonal style of mary 
new buildings. Where buildings 
may rise tomorow, a vacant lot 
serves as a driving range (left) 
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workers are a challenge. I find myself spend- 
ing much time studying. Let's face it. fT am 
to stay useful in my position, | have torunto 
catch up, the world 1s changing 50 fast.” 

It's Friday afternoon, raining. The tea 
room on Chong-ro is crowded and smoke- 
filled. Conversation mutes the popular 
tune, “Yes, Sir, 1Can Boogie,” coming over 
the loudspeakers. Two businessmen pass 
papers to each other. One pulls a handful of 
zippers from a bag full of samples 

The hostess seats me at a table with two 
young men, whose large black schoolbags 
reston.anempty chair. “College students?” | 
ask. They exchange glances: “We should 


Kvung-mo are two of thousands who have 
failed the college-entrance exam. [hey must 
go through an agonizing, embarrassing year 
preparing for the exams next year. Chang 
applied for business administration at Yon- 
sei University and Lee hoped for engineer- 
ing at Seoul National University, both top 
schools with tough competition. “We are the 
failures.” Lee savs bitteriv. Of the 500,000 
Korean high-school graduates who took the 
examin 1978, only 110,000 will find places 
itl A university 
[, too, went through the exams in Seoul 

and | know the pressures. Success in Korea 


be,” ane says. Chang Min-soo and Lee 
Fr 





depends largely upon the school one attends, 
and on one’s connections. In this tightly knit 
society people identify with their family, 
their school, and the organizations to which 
they belong. Families of lower income will 
make great sacrifices to get their children 
onto the right educational track. The first 
six years of schooling are compulsory and 
naid for by the state. After that the family 
pays, and it becomes an investment in the 
family's future. 


Wot every success in today’s Korea, of 


course, is through the old school te 
Flashing strobe lights blind my eves as 
dancers in short dresses do the “hustle” 





on stage, The smartly dressed audience of 
about 750 tap their feet. The World Cup din- 
ner theater presents magicians from Tatwan 
and the Philippines, the graceful traditional 
RKoréan fan dance, country-and-western 
congs by Korean cowboys, and a string en- 
semble playing the “Blue Danube.” 

As fast moving as the entertainment on 
stage is the man behind this popular down- 
town establishment. Jung Sang-hae, still in 
his 30's, already has made millions. In his 
roomy office, equipped with a piano and 
sound system, Jung, in corduroy Levi's and 
open shirt, tells me; “Look, lam young, and 
[have made good in business. I'm not neces- 
sarily smarter than others. But I like to 
work, and in this society it gets results.” 

Jung picks up the phone and calls for a 
singer and violinist to come to his office. 
They perform “Santa Lucia.” Jung Sang- 
hae sits back, eyes closed. The song over, he 
smiles. “If it weren't for moments like this, I 
wouldn't be in this business.” 

His enthusiasm is infectious. But I won- 
der where the Korea I once knew fits into 
this new whirl 


In Search of a New Culture 


Kim Swoo-Geun, @ leading architect, 
shared with me his concern for Korean icten- 
tity in this fast-changing society. “Look at 
the palaces with graceful tiled roofs and the 
humble thatched houses in the country 
They blend so well with the land, We must 
come up witha culture today that can also be 
the pride of coming generations.” 

The present generation works long hours 
at low pay (the average daily wage for un- 
skilled industrial workers is $6.20), but this 
boon to Korean export trade may be ending. 
Workers are growing more interested in free 
time and company benefits, The nation is 
experiencing its first labor shortage 

The government, I'm told, has decided to 
curb the manpower export to the Miridle 
East to meet the growing demand for skilled 


Company athletes pray for health and 
success at @ traditional Kosa ceremony 
during their firm's annual outing. Confu- 
clan principles of loyalty and patriotism, 
deeply rooted in Korea, extend to corpo- 
rate affairs. 


After saluting the flag, employees will open the World Cup dinner 


workers at home. Emplovers no longer say, 
“hetp wanted. They phrase it, “We cordial- 
iV invite you to bea member of our family,” 
and add such inducements as “plush {ree 
dormitory, “fat bonus,” 
‘nlenty of holidays and paid leave 

Pitteen hundred employees of Daewoo 
Electronics assemble radios for A£enith of the 


United States ancl cassette Lape red orders for 


“free DUS Service 
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The export price 
forthe Aenith set is about one-third the retail 
price. Half of the workers are girls in thei 


late teens 


felefunken of German 


with no high-school education 
[he com- 
pany Offers [ree lunch, medical care, and 
scholarships. One out of four girls attends 
night school, the company providing trans- 


portal wn and schoo! Wniorns 
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Call Her a “Household Manageress” 


(ine of the reasons my father decided to 
cell his howse and move into an aDArIMent 
after my mother died was that he could no 
longer find help to maintain the house. One 
of my sisters tells me that if you are lucky 
enough to find household help, she'll likely 
ask if you own a car, washing machine 
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and whether the house is alr 
tioned. And she’s not 
anymore. Sifme (kitchen woman), the 
(PRCUPIES old name, OSS FIVen Way fo 
or household manageress 


refrigerator 
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Unjorsy used to be the common name for 
drivers. Today their emplovers run the risk 
of losing them, and would-be passengers 
mav be ionored if they call them that. Now a 
lriver expects to be arldressed as union bisa 
Vehicle opératiing enginéer) 

l am enioving t 
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1s evening out 
dear boyhood friend Jin-soo; we reminisce 
about school days and catch up with each 
others news. Lhe Scotch is good, and thi 
setting relaxing: a L-shaped Sola around & 
large low table in a tastefully decorated pri 
Two attractive hostesses keep 
our glasses full and will sing and dance with 

i we wish. Spending about a hundred 


us ii We 
dollars a person to drink In one of hundreds 
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of such plu sh salons in Seoul isn't forever 
one. But it is popular among businessmen 
for conducting after-othice-hours business 
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LAINE. 

I turn to Jin-soo. With his white silk shirt 
sleeves rolled up and designer tie loosened 
he 15 all smiles. A dealer im construction 
materials, he tells me that success in his busi- 
ness requires long hours. His &-vear-old son 
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thinks he's a bad father berause he stays out 
drinking until the midnight curtew. lo all 
appearances he is a typical, well-educated, 
Westernized Korean businessman, He lives 
nan apartment with his wife and two chil- 


dren, and his life-stvie seems not much dif- 


ferent from that in the United Stites 
The Past Exerts a Strong Gnp 


But he can't escape his traditional up- 
bringing. Like others among my friends, 
Jin-soo beleves a woman's place is home, 
rearing children and tending the household 
Other than family gatherings, he seldom 
takes his wile to social functions, and he 
doesn't discuss business at home, He frowns 
on young women smoking and expects total 
Hildren 

“In this society one does what heis expect- 
ad to do,” Jin-s00 tells me 

‘What happens if one doesn't?" I ask 

‘Ah, vou are not supposed to question like 
that,” he says with a grin. “You have been 
away from home too lone.” 

But I have not forgotten, Korean values 
are rooted in family tradition. This empha- 
sizes the devotion of children to their parents 
and attaches the prime importance to the 
father-son relationship. Koreans are taught 
that filial piety is the basis of all conduct 
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theater, featuring disco dancing, magictans, and country-and-western music. 


Parents are absolute. Even though @ son 
believes he is right, he should not disobey the 
wishes of his parents 

In spite of Westernization young Koreans 
remain bound by the Confucian ideals of 
work and study, life and play—though they 
often express disinterest in their Confucian 
heritage, A recent national survey revealed 
that 70 percent of the men and 80 percent of 
the women preferred to 





epend on match- 
makers rather than romance to find their 
mates. Marriage i more of a union between 
families than a joining of individuals 
1 curfew-darkened city 
trom my hotel window—empty streets dot- 
ted with streetlamps. [he clock on @ bank 
building shows it's 2 a.m. [have been sitting 
here, sleepless, Seoul Wears a 
Western look and life-style. Vet its values— 
the framework of family ties, for example 
are as deep-rooted as the palaces, shrines, 
and monuments embedded in the matrix of 
the modern city. This produces tension and 
conflict, an identity crisis. 

Am |] not going throuch that same crisis? 

My father, who just celebrated his &2nd 
birthday, predicts that TI will return to Korea 
to live. My sisters say I wouldn't be happy 
here. Have I changed that much? Is this why 
I don’t feel quite at home here? When mv 





| look out at 1 


pondering 
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mother passed away two vears ago, | was in 
the Arizona desert on an assignment. I feel I 
have failed her in not being there during 
her final days. I feel a strong obligation to 
remain with my father during Ars remaining 
years. Dol feel this way because of my Kore- 
an upbringing? There is no easy answer. 

Why do I feel ambivalent about the 
human-rights issues? That Korea still 
makes ita crime to criticize the government 
(and scores are in prison today for that 
offense) runs counter to the democratic prin- 
ciples I honor in America, where the indi- 
Vidual’s right to free speech is taken for 
granted. Yet | can understand the South 
Korean Government's fears for its security, 

And the Korean in me can understand 
that Korea has always had a relatively 
authoritarian government. Its Confucian 
culture stresses hierarchy and harmony, 
communal obligations, and the duties of the 
individual toward a paternalistic state. Au- 
thority descends; it does not rise from below. 
From the president on down to the police- 
man who sternly enforces the laws, just or 
unjust though they appear to Western eves 
—and to some Koreans-—the concept is one 
of rulers and ruled, masters and subjects. 

“What we have here is a controlled soci- 
ety, and the government leads the people,” 
is the way one friend puts it. 

“Disciplined liberties, that’s what our 
society needs," my father lectures me, and I 
recall more discipline than liberty in my 
years of growing up in his household. 

Even influence buving finds me riding the 
fence. The American in mé resents bribery. 
Asa Korean, | understand that an exchange 
of gifts 1s a time-honored custom. 


Rumble of Tanks Is No Dream 


Another night lam awakened by the roar 
of tanks. “I must be dreaming,” I tell myself. 
The clock reads 1:15 a.m. Between the tall 
buildings | make out dark shadows of tanks 
passing by the City Hall Plaza. The next 
morning a friend tells me that periodically 
the military conducts troop exercises in the 


city during the midnight to 4 a.m. curfew. 

South Koreans feel a constant threat from 
North Korea—bombers and missiles, 2,500 
tanks and a half-million-manarmy, Antiair- 
craft batteries and soldiers are constantly 
alert on the hills ringing Seoul and on roof- 
tops. Once a month everybody participates 
ina civil-defense drill. 

[meet a student and ask herabout her uni- 
versity. She answers me in detail. But when 
Task her about students' concerns over the 
security, she leaves abruptly. Later she calls 
to apologize for her rudeness, saying she 
thought I was a North Korean agent. 


Tunnel Discovery Enrages Millions 


Atan October 1978 rally in Youido Plaza, 
an estimated one million citizensroarin fury 
against a newly discovered North Korean- 
built tunnel, 74 meters under the Demill- 
tarized Zone. Never have I seen so much 
humanity in one place, “Down with Kim I 
sung, the Mole,” the demonstrators shout. 

Military experts estimate a thousand or 
more soldiers could jog through the tunnel in 
an hour; two other corridors were found in 
1974 and 1975, another in mid-1979. 

Anintensive manhunt ison. All bridges to 
Seoul are blocked: soldiers and police check 
all vehicles. The Counter Infiltration Oper- 
ations Command annountes that North 
Rorean agents have killed four civilians. 
The Korean War is still going on. 

Although the two Koreas face each other 
at the conference table, unification is still 
remote. An estimated five million people in 
the South have relatives in North Korea and 
no way of learning their fate. 

Embattled from without, undergoing a 
transition in culture within, Seoul embodies 
the enduring qualities and energies of the 
Korean people. At 5:30 every evening I hear 
the national anthem played through the city. 
I see people in their offices and pedestrians 
on the streets stand at attention faring the 
national flag. I hope that their unity and 
determination will meet the challenge to find 
a place—a peaceful place—inthesun. [J 


Light and dark entwine in the ancient Orientol symbol of life's harmonious 
duality—day and night, fire and water, male and female. From a tragic recent 
past, Seoul and its children follow a-path toward prosperity but enter a world 
ofnew pressures brought on by rapid development. 
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Nature offers few handholds along the precipitous Oregon const, where Heceta 
Head Light north of Florence flashes an automated warning to mariners every ten 
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HOARY TENET of Oregon coastal 
folklore holds that a vessel on which 
canned provisions are stored upside 
down will never return. Upside- 
down cans will throw off the compass, and 
the contents of the cans will turn to poison. 
Any boat with upside-down cans will cap- 
size and sink. 

An old fisherman told me this, and mainly 
indeferenceto him I'wroteitdown. When he 
learned that 1 would goto sea the next morn- 
ing—a Friday—aboard a fishing boat, he 
shook his head gravely. It would be very bad 
luck to leave port on Friday, he said. 

By Friday afternoon | was a5 supersti- 
tious as a medieval peasant. At breakfast I 
had found peach cans upside down in the 
galley. The seas had been calm; now we 
were rollingin a howling gale miles offshore. 
We hac hooked only three salmon, the en- 
gine was missing, spray hit the wheelhouse 
with the sound of fiving gravel, and swells 
higher than the top of the wheelhouse tipped 
the 40-foot Fortune over onto her rails. 

Nicholas Burton, the boat's 33-year-old 
owner, spun the helm to port, into the wind, 
toward Japan. He is a big man with black 
curly hair and an untrimmed beard, and his 
big cigar and green fatigues made him re- 
semble a Cuban revolutionary. 

Braced in the wheelhouse and struck 
dumb by the fury around us, I marveled at 
my sense of well-being two days before 
when we had trolled under clear skies and a 
warm September sun, hooking 35 salmon 
worth more than $1,600. [had joined Nick's 
three crewmen in the work of baiting hooks, 
plaving out the weighted lines from power 
winches, hauling them up every 15 minutes 
to unhook the catch, cleaning the fish, and 
laying the opalescent carcasses on ice in the 
hold—all the while bracing one legand then 
the other against the tilting of the deck. 

But on this Friday [knew we were in trou- 
ble as we surfed down the back of a huge 
swell, I was genuinely frightened, for the 
coast of Oregon is one of the world's most 


treacherous (map, page 804}. Its shore is a 
rock-studded, 362-mile-long graveyard of 
ships, mariners, and sea travelers that per- 
ished in Pacific waters seldom warmer than 
S0°F (10°C), in which a swimmer without 
thermal protection will die within two anda 
half hours. When Nick guided the Fortune 
between the rock jetties of the Chetco River 
mouth at Brookings long after midnight, I 
gave silent thanks. Somewhere out in the 
storm that night, two men and their trawler 
hac disappeared without a trace. 

The coast of Oregon faces the longest 
unimpeded stretch of open ocean on earth— 
without islands or reefs to buffer the impact 
of waves born in the seas off Japan, 6,000 
miles away. In storms they rise to the heignt 
of boxcars, slamming into crevices like pis- 
tons and compressing air to rock-cleaving 
pressures as high as five tons per square foot. 
Under this relentless hammering much of 
the coast has crumbled, and remnants of an 
earlier coastline stand marooned offshore, 
jageed pillars called sea stacks. 


When It Rains... 


I entered Oregon's coastal region from 
California, where the two states share lush 
oceanside grazing land populated by muddy 
sheep. The southernmost hundred miles of 
Oregon's Pacific edge are unusually rural, 
for only a few unpaved logging roads link it 
with the interior. Locals perpetuate isola- 
tion by refusing to vote funds for a highway. 

Thad not been in Oregon an hour when it 
began to rain. Oregon's coastal rains are leg- 
endary. Novelist Bernard Malamud called 
them “ubiquitous, continuous, monoto- 
nous, formless.” Rain fallsan average of 166 
davs a vear, as much as 100 inches along the 
ocean and 130 in the Coast Range. Leaden 
skies for two months at a stretch can bring 
what some call the “Oregon blues." 

“T don’t pay it no mind!” said an old-timer 
in Pistol River, perched under the dripping 
eaves of the general store, “If a man's got 
& purpose in life, his head works right. 


Rough-and-ready fisherman Terry Cornett waits owt bad weather at a Charleston 
cafe, remembers other such times-at sea. “One night a storm broke and the Moy- 
days came over the radio—bam, bam, bam, We lost three boats." Srill, the former 
Texan says, “They'd have to hog-tie me to get me away from Oregon. If you came out 
here and saw the ocean and all those pretty trees, you'd understand.” 


Oregon's Lovely, Lonely Coast 
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November swells pursue a sailboat approaching Banden horbor. On June 5, 1579, 
an English vessel sought shelter ino tiny cove farther north; her coptain later wrote 
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of "marry extreme gusts” followed by “vile, thicke, and stinking fogges.” Thus fran- 
cis Drake became the first recorded visitor to complain about the Oregon weather 
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Trouble with vou people"—meaning any- 
one not born in Oregon—“vou been affected 
by modernness! T'ma farmer. I know what! 
am, Farmer! Proud of it. I don't have time 
for problems! Too busy!" He reclined hap- 
pily in his chair, a rotund little man in pin- 
striped overalls and a billed cap bearing the 


Sangatee ok [ trademark of a fertilizer company. 

ee ; Wo ml Like many south-coast old-timers he 

ahee Tiamoke Og cherishes the notion that the rest of the coun- 
OR try has gone to hell, In 1941 voters in one 
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an - state of Jefferson. Pearl Harbor suspended 
:. the revolt, but the sentiment lingers, 

Between California and the boiling 
mouth of the Rogue River at Gold Beach, 
a6 m U.S. Highway 101 follows a cliff-hanging 
a DON: | 45-mile route along the tan shoulders of 
Newport » 428) STATE faresr 9 |S mountains rising out of blue water to heights 
Pacific = br Co i Mis” | of 2,000 feet. Where the slopes are timbered, 
| Seal Rocks ‘oorh ARM it looks as if the Pacific had pummeled its 

Ocean | | . way to the base of the Colorado Rockies. 
I found Gold Beach crowded with fisher- 
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ape Fi peton ~~ Junetion ci | men. The Rogue isa renowned sport-fishing 
Hieceta Head | eb $04 " stream. Anglers come for the spring and fall 
Sea Lon Caves Eugene, runs of Chinook salmon and steelhead trout. 
‘A iapeton | Inariverside lodge I saw two fly-fisherme: 
ar ili Springfield na riverside lodge I saw two fly-fishermen 
Sing come to blows over the relative merits of the 
orecon lt | Royal Coachman and the Wooly Worm. 
GUNES | ey -— “This kind of thing gets verv-religious,” said 
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ther apart thon the rollers offshore 
Timber, fishing, and tourism « are the 
major industries. The Pacific yields alba- 
core tuna, Chinook and silver salmon, 
black cod, halibut, and succulent 
Dungeness crabs, here emerging 
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Paul Hoobyar, a cuide for one of the 42 out- 
fitters offering float trips down the Rogue in 
high-sided dories. 

From Gold Beach the highway ascends 
steeply. I rose through fog and rain, broke 
into brassy sunlight, then slipped in and out 
of the weather for 278 miles as the road 
wound through dripping forests and windy 
slopes, and I skirted secluded beaches, 

Some 262 miles of the Oregon coast is 
beach, and most of the seventy state parks 
and wavsides offer Camping or ocean access. 
But many south-coast beaches remain inac- 
cessible, walled off by precipitous head- 
lands that knife into the Pacific. 


Unemployment a Constant Threat 


Gregon has but 11 coastal harbors, and 
only one, Port Orford, is a natural deep- 
Water port requiring few man-made im- 
provements, During summer southwesters, 
though, the bay is too rough for the sixty- 
boat fishing fleet, so they're all hoisted from 
the water and stored on rollme cradles. Ona 
stroll along the dock, I stopped to read an 
employment notice for a crane operator. A 
deck official told me the job was filled: halfae 
dozen young men behind me walked away. 

The closing of a plywood mill in Port Or- 
ford and a sawmill in Powers some twenty- 
five miles inland had put several hundred 
people out of work. Of Oregon's 2.5 million 


people, 170,000 live west of the Coast 
Range, where heavy dependence on timber- 
related industries holds unemployment 
rates above the state average of 6 percent, 
often pushing it to nearly 10 percent 

“Tt's best to bring a skill appropriate to 
this area," said Barbara Risberg, an experi- 
mental biologist for the Oregon Department 
of Fish and Wildlife, busy examining the 
day's catch. A slippery stream of salmon, 
red snapper, and black cod flopped onto the 
buyers’ scales, while Barbara recorded their 
species, took scale samples for age determi- 
nation, and checked the salmon for the fin 
markings identifying hatchery fish. 

To compensate for the loss of spawning 
streams to development, logging, and pol- 
lution, Oregon’s 32 hatcheries release 74 
million fingerlings a year. Barbara was 
monitoring the catch to determine how 
many hatchery fish were surviving, As she 
worked, a succession of onlookers stood by, 
most of them cdolefully unemployed. 

“A lot of urban people come here inspired 
by the geography,” she said later, “but com- 
pletely unprepared for the limitations of a 
rural, raw-materials-based economy.” 

Urban émigrés find not only jobs in short 
supply but also the jovs of art. Sothey create 
their own. I stood on the Port Orford beach 
one gray morning to watch dance instructor 
Justina Springer and her troupe perform a 








ballet-in homare to the coast, She had cho 


receraphed it in the studio she founded in 
what was once the town's zeneral <tore 
Trained in her native Michigan and the Na 
tional Ballet in Washington, Justina also 
studied in Paris before her travels brought 
her to the coastin 1972 


“1 fell in love with the place,” she 
“hut 
Alter buying and renovating the 


store herself, Justina began her classes with 


wasn t roing to live without dance.” 


reneral 


wo children Wow she has forty prope 


dancing in seven weekly 


who in their former lives mig 


“she said 


“neople 


classes 
he never have 
rotten involved, 
In his former life Phil Clausen was a dai 
farmer in the Coguille River Valley east of 
Bandon. He is now a prolific sculptor of Or- 
lose-grained hardwood that 
polishes toa nich golden brown. [ met hin at 
his Riverton home, a combination studio- 
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gallery-lumberyard on the low grassy banks 
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of the Coquille. In his 50's, Phil entered art 
with the confidence of an inspired primitive 
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choosing as his chief tool a chain saw. As we 
talked one smoky October evening, an up- 
rooted stump floated by, and Phil ran down 
to his boat. In minutes we were alongside It. 
Phil gets most of his wood that way, by 
scrounging.. But to his practiced eve this 
piece was inferior; so he let it dnit on 
through the lilac dusk to the sea 
*“Resourcefulness ts a trait vou find in 
many people on the coast, particularly the 
old-timers,” said Bill Bradbury, alanky vet- 
eran of public television news reporting in 
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*That hippie house,” complained some of 
the neighbors when a bearded architect 
and his bearded helpers arrived in 1970 0n 
exclusive Salishan Spit (above) to build a 
free-form house for Bill and Marie Gregory 
(left). “Who says that wall have fo be 
straight?” asked Bill, an accountant 

Nor Portland industrialist John Gray, 
developer of Salishon, who broke a dead- 
lock im the architectural committee. 

“Looks like fun. Let's do wt,” said Gray 
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san Francisco. From the house he 1s remocl- 
elinginasileepy valley east of Langlois, Bill 
ranges all over Oregon videotaping profiles 
of people and places that are widely broad- 
cast in the Pacific Northwest. He tends his 
stand of timber as an investment, a resource 
he can count on to offset the risks of being an 
independent producer. 

“I'd say that self-sufficiency and indepen- 
dence are the virtues prized most among the 
coast’s rural people,” Bill told me. “There's 
a strong tradition of hospitality and helping 
your neighbor, but everybody wants to suc- 
ceed on hisown, somehow. It’s like canning 
your own garden vegetables instead of 
buying them at the store. 

“It's not a precious affectation,” Bill said. 
“It's an effort to stay in control of your life 
economically while enjoying a degree of 
independence." 

Most néwcomers share Bill's feeling for 
independence, and such virtues are deeply 
rooted in local traclition. In cattle rancher 
Sam Dement and his wife, Dorothy, I found 
the embodiment of native self-reliance. Sam 
is a fourth-generation Oregonian. Tall, 
lean, gray-naired, and permanently tanned, 
he appears much younger than his.59 years. 
He and Dorothy spend much of the year on 
their 3,300-acre ranch in the mountains east 
of Sixes, atown consisting of a general store- 
cum-post office, 

The ranch is a chain of high meadows 
stretching 15 miles through timberlands in 
sight of the sea, Larrived at rounduptime an 
hour before dawn. The kitchen was already 
crowded with family and friends who had 
come to help out. Platters of scrambled eggs, 
sausage, bacon, and toast circulated around 
the table as the talk turned to beef prices 

“For years they fell below our production 
costs, Sam said. “When that happened, we 
went to work in the sawmills, did some car- 
pentry, cut afew trees to sell. That was after 
we did our ranch work. We got by.” 

Parts of the ranch have been in the family 


Ups and downs of beef prices make ranch- 
ing o& murginal operation for Howard 
Leatiermanand others near Powers. "But 
with lond values increasing, anyone who 
wints to sell out and get out can do just 
fine,” he sys. 


Ue 


for four generations. The house and barn 
were built in 1875 of hand-hewn white ce- 
dar. The house was ance a hotel onthe stage- 
coach route between Port Orford and Myrtle 
Point, then a paddle-steamer stop on the 
Coquille. It has no electricity and no tele- 
phone. Kerosene lamps provide light, and 
Dorothy cooks on a wood-burning stove. 
The house is warm, cluttered, and neat. 
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Over the living-room replace hangs a 
massive myrile-wood oxen voke. In the 
front hall 14 cowboy hats hang on wooden 
pegs above a row of pointed-toe boots. 
Cattle must be rounded up before the heat 
of the dav drives them into the brush; 
the first blue light of dawn we trucked our 
horses up into the mountains, then rode 
up several miles to where the herds grazed 


0 1 


on steep meadows 


swayed everywhere on slencer stalks. 


Bright vellow flowers 


“That's tansy ragwort, said Sam. “It por 
sons horses and cattle, but sheep can graze 
it. Problem is, coyotes have nearly wiped 
out my sheep. We used to poison coyotes 
with a selective strychnine compound out- 
lawed now. We're allowed to trap and hunt 
them, but neither works, Lused to have 350 
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“Pond monkeys” herd Douglas fir logs at the Coos Head 
Timber Company sawmill in Coos Bay (right). One man 
rien ad Loe Bronc, a boat with o swiveling outboard motor 
setamidships for nimble swineuverineg. 

One of the world's largest ports for forest products, Coos 
Boy shipped 4400 million board fret of lumber in 1978, In 
dddition, néarly four million short tons of wood chips, like 
these being loaded aboard the Akaishi Maru (below), were 
exported to Japanese pulp milis. The chip material was 
formerly burned as waste 

japanese seamen (bottom) import their own chips— 
eolf shots practiced aboard ship before a:game ashore. 
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ewes—l've got only 33 now. And the coyote 
population is abnormally high. That's an ex- 
ample of a counterproductive environmen: 
tal law that sounds good to citytalk.” 

After the cattle were corralled, we sat in 
the shade of madrona trees to enjoy Dor- 
othy's picnic lunch and a thirty-mile pan- 
orama of hary blue mountains. Most of 
the forest land around the tanch belongs 
to Georgia-Pacific, which torether with 
Weverhaeuser, Boise Cascade, Crown £el- 
lerbach, Louisiana-Pacific, and other large 
wood-products companies owns most Coast 
Range timber, Oregon's finest. A few small 
family operations survive 

“That's because we're not supportin’ 
stockholders,” said Buck Waterman, who, 
with brothers Andrew and Dave, operates 
Waterman Logging, Inc., at Myrtle Point 
When I finaily located their mailbox, Buck 
and Dave were preparing to cut a Douglas 
fir. The brothers, all around 60, range over 
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their hardscrabble 1, 100-acre tract in search 
of trees that have grown up since the land 
was logged in 1931. Drode along with Buck 
on the fender of his skidder, aroaring vellow 

1achine with huge tires and a variety of low 
pear ratios for towing logs over rougn ter- 
tain. With a young helper, Dave Winkel- 
man, Dave clanked along behind on a 
massive International tractor to clear a path 
for the removal of the big fir. 

It stood in a steep shaded ravine. In 
doughboy hard hat, voung Dave cut a 
wedge from the tree's base, then asingle cut 
on the opposite side, into which the elder 
Dave drove two plastic wedees. 

The chain saw snarled briefly, and the 
hack cut opened siowly ike a yellow mouth, 
then yawned with a sharp crack as the fir, 
limbs snapping, fell to earth with a loam, 
thud. The forest was abruptly brighter 

Buck walked the tree's length to estimate 
its value: at 70 cents a board foot, 3200. At 
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“Hadak!—Gol” Jim Toflemire and 
his Siberian huskies race across the 
sand dines near Coos Bay, practicing 
for the Oregon Dune Mushers’ Mui! 
Run from North Bend to Florence. 

Nobody “wins" the noncompetitive 
run, “but everybody gets a prague,” 
says Tofflemire, The North Bend fire 
man initioted the event lost yer to 
commemorate the days when traffic 
moved along the coast oniy by schoo 
ner, stagecoach, and steamboat. 

fost of the run takes place at the 
Oregon Dunes National Recreation 
Arena, site of some of the world’s figh- 
eat coastal dunes (left). 

“Sometimes we run on the beach, 
but the dogs get bored,” says [offte- 
mire. “They want to see what's over 
the next hill on the dunes,” 


the same time I was counting its 137 annual 
growth rings, 2 sentimental pastime for 
which logzers have little inclination. 
Leaving the Watermiin tract, I found my- 
self harrowinely tailgated by lumber trucks 
all the way to Coos Bay, where much of the 
coast's timber is processed into lumber and 
plywood. One of the world’s largest ports for 
forest products, Coos Bay ships more than 
half a billion tons-annually (pages 810-11). 
Sprawling dockside mills that run day 
and night spew out wood chips onto steam- 
ing piles that are larger than the mills them- 
selves. Formerly burned as waste, the wood 
residue from which the chips are made wasa 
serious source of air pollution. Now—a lu- 
crative solution—thev are sold to pulp mills, 
mainly in Japan, accounting for roughiy 
three-quarters of the port’s export tonnage. 
“By turning waste into a product, we've 
pushed foreign sales from Coos Bay way 
up,” port administrator Steve Felkins said. 
“Each vear we ship about four million tons 
of the chips, valued at forty dollars‘a ton.” 
Despite this industrial presence, Coos 
Bay's sloughs and marshlands remain rich 
in wildfowl and marine life, and on the bay's 
North Spit can be found a most dramatic 
seashore landscape. As I walked toward the 
ocean side of the spit, a forty-foot sand dune 
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blocked the way. 1 plodded up over its rip- 
pled slope only to find another. After ten 
minutes of this [ pulled out my map and lo- 
cated myself at the southern tip of a dune 
system that extends 55 miles north and 
inland almost three miles, Built of sand car- 
ried by rivers that cut through the sedimen- 
tary and volcanic Coast Range, these great 
natural formations are among the highest 
oceanfront dunes in the world, rising hun- 
dreds of feet above the water to bury whole 
spruce-pine forests. Most are included in a 
national recreation area. 


Newcomers Found uo Hard Life 


One of the rivers responsible is the broad, 
deep Siuslaw, which | followed upstream 
from its mouth at Florence to the logging 
town of Mapleton. It was drizzling again, 
and I wanted a good cup of coffee. Astubble- 
faced retiree recommended “the hippie 
cafe,” conceding that the food was excellent. 

Tt was, most of it procuced at Alpha 
Farm, a cooperative community founded 
eight years ago near Deadwood (right). 
Guided by Quaker principles, Alpha's 13 
original residents shared not only a strong 
religious faith but their money as well, and 
bought an old farmhouse and 250 acres in 
a narrow, wooded valley. When I stepped 


“There are spirits here,” save 
Ken Kesey (left), author af (ne 
Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest and 
sometimes a Great Notion, Kesey 
gazes at storm surf reflected in 
the window of his: house near Yo- 
chats: "You con almost see the In- 
dian caondes on the ocean in the 
rain,” he told the author, “Can 
you imagine how it broke their 
hearts when the white mon came 
with asky full of satis?” 

Life seems just begun for Ste- 
ven Poget, Robin Hruska, and 
Dan Forest (right), embracing 
after a days work at Alpha Farm 
near Deadwood, a conumunity 
founded on Quaker ideals. 
"We're like a family that shores 
each other's emotional, physical, 
dnd spiritual needs,” says Forest. 
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Francis Drake skirted the coast in 1579 

Capt. James Cook mare the first recorded 
landfall, near present-day Newport, in 
1773. Twenty-five vears later President 
Thomas Jefferson dispatched the Lewis and 
Clark expedition that reached the mouth of 
the Columbia in 1505. In 1811 John Jacob 
Astor established Oregon's first permanent 
white settlement, the fur-tracding post of As- 
tona. Britain also coveted the region, ane 
Yankee trappers and English trappers of the 
Hucson's Hay Company glowered at each 
other until Britain, shrinking from the possi- 
bility of another American war, abandoned 
her territorial ambitions. 

“We'd of whupped ‘em,” Newport fisher- 
man Dutch Niemi assured me. Dutch and 
his wife, Mo, whose Newport waterfront 
restaurant 1s famed for its clam chowder, 
count themselves wistfully as old-timers 
Mo arrived in 1935, but Dutch had already 
survived nine years there. 

“WMiost of the old gang is gone,” Mo Ia- 
mented. “They were a hardworking, brawl- 
ing bunch. The waterfront was where the 
mill workers, fishermen, and sailors came to 
party. They partied real hard.” 

“We used to fight a lot.” Dutch told me 
“But we never killed anvone—those were 
more peaceful times. We just softened ‘em 
up for lite.” 


Whales Enliven Winter Months 


lt was raining again when 1 pushed north. 
Otfshore the grav swells occasionally erupt- 
ed with plumes of vapor—the exhalations ol 
tray whales migrating between feeding 
grounds in arctic seas and winter havens 
4,000 miles south in the Pacific lagoons of 
Baja California. The round-trip odvssey 
continues from November through May as 
the huge creatures cruise the sea at about 
four miles an hour.* 

Just northeast of Pacific City it began to “a5 
snow. When I reached Beaver, the farming [Oy 
vallevs hadturned from sod blacktowhite.I 9 a 
was in Tillamook County now, the home of ‘i, 
Oregon's dairy industry. Although the lush 
pasturelands are only a few miles upriver 
from the coast, for the first time-on my jour- || 
ney [did not feel the overbearing presencect Ee > = 








*Hiologist Theedore J. Walker described his 24 : | , 
years of firsthand observation of the California gray In top het and tails—"my working 


whale in the March 1971 GeooRAPHIC clothes"—Tom McKegs sweeps chimneys 
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at Bandon, ani fires the imagination of amali ciiidren who “sometimes csi ima 


magician or a bad guy,” J4icKhere feared his tride of a sweeps ached in vermont 


the sea. Itrains a5 muchasa hundred inches 
sunicl seven-month growing season 
carpet of rich erase: ETH 
the h sits i producing the county's 25 million 
milk cach ve ar—much ofit used to 
make the natural cheddar cheese for which 
the region is famed 

The sun broke through 
the stolid littl city of Tillamook, 
booming lumber capttal, whose prosperity 
built its collection of august public buildings 
and sedate Victorian | 
prizes for wives lonesome for the genteel 
comforts of the distant East, At the sudden 

raciiance of that rare light, [slammed on the 
brakes and jumped out of the car simply to 
luxuriate in it. Across.a pasture, a Lincoln- 
esque young man on a rusty tractor was 
doing the same thing; eves closed, face up- 
lifted. walked over to chat, and he invited 
me aboard the tractor, Soon we were lurch- 
ing across the Held toward his herd of 104 
Holsteins 

Leonard Martin, a 
Iowa, milks ‘ninety cows every morning and 
evening, and otherwise administers to them 
on 20 acres of leased lan d He | napes 5 to set- 
tle someday with his Virginia, and 


Here 


produces a red by 


fillons of} 
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nomes—tiy insolat lon 
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75 miles north of 


7 i-% ear-old Alt ot 


their 2-vear-old daughter, Claire, on a farm 
of their own 

Virginia picked sore chamonile itor her 
herb garden and brewed us tea in thei 
bile home. “This valley is too beautiful for 
mobile homes,” she regretted, “but some 
day well do better.” She passed Leonard 
“This 15 soothing,” she said. “Ler 
works too hard,’ 

Leonard pondered this a moment, study- 
ing a bandaged hand cut on sae wite 
‘So long as I'm working for us, 


MmMc- 


his cup 


ts all right 
vith me. I'm proud of producing food. It's 
honorable work. But whv land's so expen- 
sive and prices so marginal—I don't know.” 


Little Trace of Holocaust 


I drove north once more, through thick 
forests of Sitka spruceand western lamock 
It looked to me like natural wilderness, but 
was not. In the bone-lryv August of 1953, 
friction sparks from a dragged cable ignited 
Oregon's worst fire of the century. Burning 
along a 15-mile front, it incinerated 12 bil- 
lion board feet of virgin timber, The trees 
around me were the result of careful forest 
management, a massive replanting effort by 


lumber Companies and the state. 


Speckled beauty, an Onrental 
hybrid tify spreads tts recurved pet- 
Fi Fla r= 
Ruth Strafim holds 
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ols at Strohm'’s Lily Farm i 
bor (left). Mrs 
the bul about to 


F = 
bloam—an occasion of some e&x- 


citement since “with new seedling 
hybrids there are nice surprises,” 


RALE Sys. ‘he colors Vor, OFLU | the 


flowers can be from 6 to [4 inches 


across, People come here just to see 
them bieorm, 

At the Cowan Brothers Farm im 
Harber frighe), 
tte prone on a@ créeper—a. slon 
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Lilies. 
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promote the flowers’ grow! 


I came down to flat terrain, and then the 
Clatsop Plains opened out onto the Colium- 
bia River's broad reach. It was an expansive 
view, one that inspired the ornate bay win- 
dows of the Victorian residences gracing 
Astoria’s steep hillsides 

Storm Warnings were up, ane the c ity s 
waterfront was crowded with fishing boats 
and burly menin high rubber boots. Nets lay 
along the docks. The powerful odor of fish 
oi] mingled with the sharp briny smell of the 
blowing foe, Diese! engines coughed anc 
died, wrenches clattered on decks, and bits 
of conversation in Finnish and Norwegian 
floated through the evening, The majority 
of Astoria’s 11,000 people share Scandina- 
Vian roots, a bond that they renew cach year 
at Christmas and Midsummer Day through 
the observance of old-country celebrations. 

Although Astoria’s fur trade feil off with 
the decline of the beaver population, Its sea- 
roing tracitions are as strong as its cultural 
heritage, antl are commemorated in the daz- 
fling collection of paintings, ship models, 
and marine artifacts of the Columbia River 
Maritime Museum founded by Rolf Klep. A 
dapper, decorous man in his 70's, Rolf spent 





?3 years in the United States Naval Reserve 


while working as a technical illustrator for 
magazines. “This museum isn’t merely a 
nlace of local significance,” Roll stressed 
“Tt addresses the whole of the Northwest's 
maritime experience.” 

Not far from the museum, ina waterfront 
areca set. aside for the preservation of historic 
the battered Cofwmoia Laghtsnid 
Ne. #4 rocks at her moorings, retired in 196] 


vessels, 





after 50 years on station off the Colum- 
bia Kiver bar. Her replacement, “ ast 
manned lightship on the West Coast, was 


October this year 


Killer Bar Still Feared 


retired in f 


A strong westerly was whipping the sea 
and the Columbia into whitecaps. Riding 
low, a Japanese freighter pushed toward the 
river's bar, at six miles one of the world's 
longest, and probably the most dangerous. 
Incoming tides and ocean swells collide with 
the river's current over sandy shallows to 
form breakers as high as 35 feet. Since the 
river's discovery in 1792, nearly 2,000 ves- 
sels are known to have been damaged 
wrecked there, at the cost of at least 1,500 
lives, Navigational aids and dredging have 
reduced the risk somewhat, but the state of 








A batting of fog mantles the Columbia 
River af Astoria. Downstream, at the riv- 
er's mouth, storms come with sudden fry. 
"Ttcon Se flatas a tabletop, and two hours 
later afl hell will break loose,” says a-ship 
dispatcher 

Thus delight mingles with danger along 
the Oregon coast—and the lively people 
who ive-there like the combination 





Oregon still requires ships crossing the bar 
to have their own pilots or to take aboard 
pilots—all former boat captains whose dar- 
ing needle-threading specialty is considered 
the zenith of the seafaring profession. 
Oregon's coast ends at Clatsop Spit, a 
mile-wide peninsula of blowing sand and 
bent beach grass eight miles west of Astoria 
From there a rock jetty armored with thirty- 
Lon stones extends three miles out to sea, 
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sheltering the river mouth and accelerating 
its flow to help scour the channel bottom of 
sand. Punched in the chest by that 6,000- 
mile sweep of wind, I scrabbled over boul- 
ders the size of automobiles as ten-foot 
swells hissed by. I went out far enough to 


look back southward along the coast, now 
disappearing into a vapory dusk. 

The sun hacl fallen behind a blue black 
line of clouds, the wind smelled of ram, and 


Oregon's Lovely, Lonely Coast 


spray began to hit mein the face. Small-craft 
warnings were out. Heading in, #=smiaill fish- 
ing boat surfed for a moment on a frothy 
swell before slipping over the crest and be- 
hind. Tonight there would be another storm 
and more rain. It had rained intermittently 
for eight days: Yet here, on Americas edge, 
many people would feel just a bit more alive 
because of it—and they would have it no 
other way a 








THE GHAGIC WORLD OF 





BY HARVEY ARDEN 
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HERE'S A WORLD, just around the 

comer of your mind, where reality is an 

intruder and dreams, the bad along 

with the good, have a disconcerting 
Way of Coming true. 

You can get into this world in many differ- 
ent ways: by tumbling 
down a rabbit hole or 
climbing up a beanstalk, 
by riding a Kansas cy- 
clone over the rainbow— 
or opening a book of fairy 
tales by Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

Of all the travelers who 
have journeyed to that en- 
chanted realm of once 
upon a time, none-—to my 
mind—has come back 
with treasures. more glis- 
tening than this unlikely 
Dane, who wrote, “Life it- 
self is the most marvelous 
fairy tale.” 

Born in 1805 into seem- 
ingly inescapable poverty, he lived to be- 
come the darling of European society and 
the confidant of kings. Though he never 
learned how to spell very weil (he probably 
suffered from the reacling disability we now 
call dyslexia), he revolutionized Danish 
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prose style by infusing it with lively folk idi- 
oms, and he wrote stories that have been 
beloved by readers in well over a hun- 
dred languages. 

And yet he suffers a curious sort of ne- 
glect—a literary giant relegated to the nurs- 
ery, often in bowdlerized 
translations that bear but 
sacl resemblance to his 
masterful originals. 
| When [tell friends that 
Tm writing an article on 
Andersen, the typical re- 
ply is: 
= “Qh, I loved him as a 
= child. Didn't he write 
= now let me see... 
was it ‘Litthe Red Rid- 
ing Hood’... ‘Sleeping 
Beauty’... ?" 

I shake my head. 
== Those happen to be from 
Me Charles Perrault’s Tales 
me of Mother Goose. 

“Then it must be 
‘Snow White’. ..? No? ‘Hansel and Gre- 
tel’... ?'Rumpelstiltskin’. .. 7" 

But those were all collected by the broth- 
ers (srimm. 

“Try ‘The Ugly Duckling,’ " I say. 


on 


“Of course! 


—— 


Man and swan become one in the enchanted world of Denmark's Hans Christian 
Andersen, seen here in his familiar top hat. The writer's uniifely rise from bock-street 
poverty to universal fame is mirrored in his immortal story “The Ogiy Ducking.” 
“Tt doean't matter about being born in a duckyard,” he wrote, “as long as you 


are hatched from a awart's egg.” 
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“And ‘The Emperor's New Clothes,’ 

“How could I forget!” 

“Then there's *The Littl Mermaid.’ I 
go on, rattling off some of the familiar 
tiles now: ““Thumbelina’...‘The Red 
Shoes’...°The Staunch Tin Soldier’... 
‘The Litthe Match-Seller’. . . *The Nightin- 
gale’... “The Princess on the Pea’, , . ‘The 
Snow Queen’... “The Tinder-Box’. . .." 

“Oh, isn't that the one where the soldier 
climbs down the hollow tree to get the 
witch's treasure and finds the three 
dogs... the ones with eyes as biz. as teacups 
and mill wheels and...what was it the 
third one's eves were as big as... 7" 

“The Round Tower in Copenhagen,” I 
answer. “Nearly all of Andersen's stories 
have Danish settings.” 

“Well,” they confess, “I do remember 
Danny Kaye playing him in the movie—a 
kind of Pied Piper of fairy tales with a lapful 
of kids,” 

I point out to them that Denmark consid- 
ered making an official protest over the 
American movie, claiming that it veered 
sharply from the facts of Andersen's life. 
What's more, Andersen couldn't bear hav- 
ing children sit in his lap while he read his 
stories to them, 


SUPPOSE,” they smile sagely, “that 
your article will begin, ‘Once upon a 
time..." But Andersen rarely begana 
story with that stock phrase as the 

Grimms and many others so often did. Un- 
fortunately, the popular mind has bracketed 
the names Grimm and Andersen as if they 
were hardly distinguishable. Vet, in truth, 
they differed enormously. 

The Grimms, Jacob and Wilhelm, older 
German contemporaries of Andersen, were 
folklorists and philologists who set down al- 
most verbatim fairy tales and folk myths 
they collected in the early 1800's. They be- 
gan the stortes with “Once uponatime. ..." 
because they heard them that way, 

W hereas the patrician Grimms stooped to 
eavesdrop on the lore of the lower classes, 


Andersen sprang from those classes. He 
didn't study the world of fairy tales; he grew 
Lip eet it. 

Though he often wove themes from folk 
myth into his stories, he was no collector or 
verbatim recorder. Rather, he was a cre- 
ator, a poet, a true original—what the 
Danes call a digter, 

His openings launch vou slam-bang into 
the action: 

Lefi, right! Left, right!... Down the 
country-road came a soldier marching. Left, 
right! Left, right!, .. de met an old witch on 
the yvoad. Okt! she was ugly—her lower lip 
lung right down on her chest. 

Even in translation, the storvtellér’s voice 
comes through in literary stereo. 

But—excuse my imagination—isn't that 
Andersen now, over there, emerging from 
the shadows, a tall, caneling man in a top 
hat and black coat? He's carrving a walking 
stick and traveling bag, A warm smile plays 
on that extraordinary face of his—a face 
many have called ugly with its thrusting 
nose and knobby cheekbones. Yet such 
gentleness and sensitivity lurk there, espe- 
cially in the heavy-lidded eves, that. a second 
glance reveals not ugliness at all but a rough 
beauty almost impishly reworked. 

He's waiting for us, impatient, holding 
out a long-fingered hand. We reach out to 
take jit and instantlhy—as if in one of his 
tales—we find ourselves transported. 

Winds roar. Clouds rush by. Lands and 
s@as pass under us. At last, softly as falling 
leaves, we're dropped onto a shadowed sea- 
coast. Denmark! 

It's Midsummer Eve, the night when 
witches-of old were up and about on their 
darkerrands. Thistime of year, during Den- 
mark's brief summer, the sunsets barely be- 
low the horizon, and all night long the sky 
giows with an eerie half-light. The Danes 
call them de fyse nietter—the bright 
nights—and there's a special urgency about 
them, a profound expectancy of something 
just.about to happen. 

Over there, atop that jagged cliff, a light 


Fact and fantosy entwine in Andersen's fairy tales—ond in the Danish milieu that 
shaped his mind and art The fonied sunken church, halfburted by advancing dunes on 
the Jutland Peninsula neor Skagen, figures in magical fashion in his long tale “A Story 
of the Sand-Dunes," He proudly confessed, “Tam the most Danish of authors." 
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flickers eerily in the Coming 


close r 


night wind 
we see the light is a bonfire. But 
What's that burning in the flames? A witch! 

Yes, they still burn witches in Denmark, 
though nowadavs they're figures stuffed 
with cloth or straw. It's all taken about as se- 
nousiv as Halloween in the United States, 

(aod-fearing Danish families come out to 
Watch from thatch-roofed homesteads near- 
by. Asmall boy claps with delicht as flames 





From nightmares to daydreams, the 


pend win of Andersen's Penile Swings be- 


hawen the dark and light sides of the Au- 
man psyche. Near Helsinger, Denmark, o 
witch dummy is burned—a modem and 
liththeorted Midsummer Eve custom. But 


witches afong with goblins, ¢ives, trolls, 
and ogres are-often dark forces in Ander 
sen 4 tales, On the lighter side, mony of his 
lé0-odd stories are peopled by innocents 


(facing page}, 


wie folis ilove with @ red-fot stove 


The Seow Jon” 


sich as 





creep up to consume the witch. But now he 
steps back, terrified. Sparks have suddenly 
lighted up her eyes. Smoke curls. from her 
nostrils, A tongue of flame darts out from 
her mouth 

Andersen takes our hands again, trans- 
porting us to a farm a few mile< inland. 
Amid the fields of waving grain rises a small 
hill topped by arthritic oaks. Actually, it's a 
Bronze Age grave mound, but local lore 
calls it Elverhe)—Elves' Hill 

We drop behind a row of grain. In the 
ghostly twilight, blue shadows play games 
with the imagination, Perfume scents the 
air, watted f 
elder trees 


from the blossoms of nearby 

A breeze brushes vour cheek, 
soft as a butterfiy'’s wing. A butterfly? Not, 
perhaps, the wing of some will-o'-the-wisp 
hurrving to the Elf King’s ball? 


EMEMBER. Reality has only a loose 
grip here. In Denmark; a native 
ground of the fairy tale, the world of 
once upon atime is here and now. But 
listen to Andersen himself describe the 
etrange goings-on in“ The Hillofthe Elves,” 

Three lizards are talking (in lizard lan- 
guage, of course) 

“Goodness! What a rumbling and mum- 
bimng is goingon inthe ola ElfHill,” 
freard 

“There's something going to happen in 
ikere,” satd another “The All's heen 
standing on four glowing pillars 

Said a third lisard 


if AY 


td id Gre 


“They're expecting 


ors in tite i, dshinguisted visi- 


waste 
tors 
“Who are to be peviled?” 
riven 
Lhe ald Elf Ring's housekeeper replies: 
“Lhe mermaon and fis daughters. All 
oid trolls of thee first class... and Lhe virver 
sprite and the fae grave-pig, ihe 
déeath-horse and the church-lama, 1 
“Braa!l croaxed the night-raven and flew 
offie do the tnviting 
Et U girls were . 


afked the nrpint- 


gobbling 


dancing in shawls woD- 
Fh af mist and moonlight the floor fad 

been washed with moonlight and 1 the wails 
rubbed down lard, ... The 
kilchen was crammed with fi Frogs on tite port, 


enieh mitts hex’ 
Rims stuffed with little children's Ain- 
gers and saiads of togdsteol seeds, errr 
mouwre-noses and hemloce. Rusty naus 


imake-£k 











haha be aa eee 


“The world’s for too big!” cries owt the 
porcelain heroine of “The Shepherdess and 
the Chimney Sweep." Eloping through a 
chimney with her porcelain lover, the 
shepherdess—with a touch of human fratl- 
te—decides to turn back aft the lost mo- 
ment, ovenviteined Oy the prospect of 
going out into the world. Ata Shrovetide 
party near Copenhagen, costumed children 
(facing page) bring the same Andersen 
characters to endearing life. 





and bits of stained-glass window were for 
NiGoiIME. . 

Andersen's startling inventiveness gives 
the story three-dimensionality, We see the 
Elf Hill, propped up on its glowing pillars, 
seething with activity 2s its tenants prepare 
fora conclave between Denmark's Elf king 
and the old Norwegian Troll. 

And the detail! Elf maidens dancing in 
shawls of mist and moonlight... snake- 
skins stuffed with litth children’s fin- 
gers: ... But, go, ran, grab yourself a copy 


of Andersen, and enjoy. 

| it's not vet4a_m. Better move back 

™ there just a bit. You don't want to 
get too clase. They're closing up the hill now 
Anyone caught inside after sunup, it's said, 
will never be seen again... 

With the pink and blue dawn, our scene 
shifts again. This time Andersen transports 
us to nearby Gisselfeld Manor. Once more, 
let him describe it: 

Summertime! How lovely il was oul in the 
country, wilh the witeal standing yellow, the 
oats green, and the hay all stacked down in 
the grassy meadows! Ana there went the 
fork on dius long red lews, challering aivay it 
Eevptian, for he fad learnt that language 
From fis mother. . .. 

Bathed in sunshine stood an old manor- 
howsre with a deep moat round tt, and prow- 
tng out of the wall down by the water were 
huge dock-leaves The place was. as 
tangled and twisty as the densest forest, and 
here if was thal a duck was sitting on fer 
west... 

Of course—the opening of “The Ugiv 
Duckling.” [t was here at Gisselfeld that An- 
dersen, aquest of the owner, had the inspira- 
tion for his most universally loved story. 
The scene is quintessentially Danish: a 
manor, a moat, dock leaves, storks, ducks, 
wild zwans. You can find many similar set- 
lings within an pours drive of today's 
_openhagen. 

The transition from the phantasmagoric 
night of witches and elves at Elverhaj to the 
sunbright morning of ducklings and swans 
at Gisselfeld has taken us between the two 
poles—the dark and the light—of Ander- 
sen’s fairy-tale world. 


EANWHILE, back at Elverhgj, 
the sun i5 already msing—though 
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The eternal bachelor, Andersen longed 
throuehout hislife fora wife, children, and 
domeshe fulfillment. [nistead, ever unsitic- 
cessful at Lowe, he lived alone in quarters 
tear Copenhoagen's waterfront. Specially 
oigied mirror (right), outside tie window 
of his apartment at Nyhan 67, allowed 
the introverted poet to peek unseen at his 
“Whe Work.” A year Defore Ais death tf 
lS7h atage 70, Andersen poses inthis study 
(below) for one of the fuindreds of photo- 


oraphs taken of him 





Che light realm springs from the Danish 
countryside itself, with its bari val ra heroes 
and free-flyving spirits—swans, storks, ra 
wens. Andersen's human characters, 
wise, are typically Danish 
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simple soldiers. 
peasants, students, farmwives, Copenha 
councillors, and, of 
queens, princes, and princesses 


The dark realm tlraws in part on Norse 


Zen COUTSE, 


| P= F 
KINES, 


myth for its dramatis personae—all those 
myriad animistic beings, separate from bath 
men and gods, who managed to slip away 
and survive in the northern folk mind after 
Christianity toppled the Norse deities 
Odin, Thor, Frey, and others—after A.D 
LOO0, Among these lesser creatures were the 
dwarts who lived in the hills and mountains 
and the élves who dwell in darkness uncder- 
ground near the homesteads of humans 
From these evolved the troils, the sprites 











and the goblins of later folk myth who all 
found a home in Andersen's commodious 
imagination 


PIS FITTING that Andersen was born in 
ay Odense—a town whose name means 
“shrine of Odin.” When he was a boy, 
ostensibly Christian townsfolk 
hay on the hill of Odin for the god's cighi- 
legged horse, Sleipnir. 
the rustic isle of 
dense is today Denmark's third largest 
city, with a population approaching 
200,000, But when Andersen wis a youth, 
it was a town of perhaps 5.000, whose chief 
distinction was that a Danish crown prince 
resided there 

At my own arrival in Odense; a dense cea 
fog clamped down over the landscape. At 
the same time, the temperature dropped far 
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Situated on Funen. 
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below freezing. At 2? a.m.—as ifa wand had 
wWaved—the night air rang with. the 
faintest tinkling. It was the sound of tiny tce 
rystals—frozen fog—talling to earth and 
coating every last leat and biade of grass 
With icy rime 
Andersen wrote of itin” The Snow Man" 
Allie bree: 
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It's Denmark's chilly cli 
many Andersen tales their frosty edge 
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T THE CORNER of Hans 
sensstriede and Bangs Boder, just off 
downtown Oclense, al] 
red-tiled house where, tradition savs, 
Hans Christian Andersen was born. The 
neighborhood has been loviniiy restored to 
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It's downright 
thic—and expensive—to live 
Mut | 


its 19th-century ambience 
here Loca 
n Andernens time this was & teeming 
back where several working-class 
families were crammed into each tiny house 

The Andersen h anchors an 
Impressive muscum of Anderseniana 

‘Tn winter it's quiet here,” assistant cura- 
tor Erling Grormsbal told me. “Most visitors 
this-time of year are Danish schoolchildren 
fo them Andersen's life is as familiar as 
Washington's mtry, In 
summer the foreigners arrive by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. From England, Ger- 
many NOrWwiay, Admenca—etery- 
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Wwasherwoman was almost unthinkahle in 
Andersen’ 


ait but ms 


é lime, when class barriers were 


urmountable, The child who 


would someday do the unthinkable and 
Vault those harriers was born in “a small 
mean room” on a bedstead his father had 
crafted from a funeral bier: bits of black 
cloth still stuck to the frame—a detail wor- 
thy of an Andersen stor 


OUN AFTER his birth the family 
moved a few blocks away to a one 
room fat—still standing on Munke- 
miélestrede—"“almost filled with the 

shoemaker's bench, the bed, and my crib.” 

His autobiography continues: “... onthe 
roof. ..in the gutters between it and the 
neighbor's house, there stood a great chest 
filled with soil, my mother’s sole- garden. 

.. in my story of the ‘Snow Queen’ that 
garden still blooms.” 

Nearly all the details of his youth became 
erist for his stories. For most of us, child- 
hid isa garment we outgrow and put aside. 
For Andersen, it was a lifelong coat of many 
colors from whose fabric he cut the brilliant 
patches of detail that brighten his tales 

From his father, it’s sani, Andersen took 
ms penchant for fantasy and melanchol, 
The older Andersen, a cobbler who had 
dreamed as a vouth of becoming a scholar, 
built his son & puppet theater and read aloud 
to him. fram works such as Jhe Arabian 
Viehis Enterlarments 

From his illiterate mother the bov took his 
lanky physique, deep rehgious faith, and ad- 








mixture of superstitious beliefs 

When his father lay dying, the mother 
cent ll-yeor-oldl Hans Chistian to a wise- 
woman, or witch, for consultation: The 
witch told him that he would see his father's 
ghost on the way home if the father was 
fpoing to die. The terrifed child saw no 
ghost, but his father soon afterward died 
anyway. “The [ce Maiden has taken him," 
his mother said. The deathly Ice Maiden 
redppeared decades later in Andersen's 
story of the same name 

A few drops of madness, too, were mixed 
in the potion of Andersen's personality, His 
paternal grandfather was mad—titerall, 
The old man would wander through the 
streets, muttering, and bands of boys would 
jeer after him. The young Hans Christian 
hid, terrified that the other boys would real- 
ize fe was the machman's kin 

His grandmother tended the garden in a 











Mementos of a mythmaker: The Hans 
Christian Andersen Museum, traditional- 
iy considered Andersen’s birthplace im 
Odense, houses memorabilia from his ex- 
qraordinary life. Andersen's famous lug- 
gage (below) tricludes a leather box for his 
top hat and a long, thick rope—for escap- 
ing fires by window. Another display 
(right): portrait of a woman friend, flower 
bouquet adored with Andersen s own pe- 
per cuttings, playing cards, and a fon on 
whichvindersen inscribed such sentiments 
as, "T love you, Denmark, my fotherlorid.” 








local poorhouse and insane asvlum. There 
the lad would goto play. Oneday, througha 
chink In & door, he saw a young woman, 





almost naked, hair flowing loose over her 


shoulders. Suddenly, she thrust her arm out 
at him through a hatch, her grasping fingers 
coming onky inches from his face. He 
crouched there in a near faint until atten- 
dants found him 

Uneasy with other children, unhappy at 
school, unable to hold an apprentice’s job 


for more than a few days, he spent most of 


his childhood alone—Treacding, cutting out 





Stepping free, a paper cutting made by 
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puppet clothes, acting out tragedies of his 
own Invention in which the stage was lit- 
Leredd with corpses at the end, No wonder, 
then, that the visit to Odense of a Copenha- 
fen theatrical troupe brough 
focus, He decided he would become a stage 
perlormer—an actor, dancer, and singer 

Already bnown 
“Funen nightingale” because of his 
soprano voice. Often, while his mother 
washed clothes in the Odense Kiver, he 
would stand on the bank and sing aloud so 
that his lilting tones carried to the homes of 
the rich along the stream 

He had heard an old wives’ tale that Chi- 
na lay straight beneath the river, and he 
dreamed that a Chinese prince t might hear 
him singing and take him back to his king 
‘a kingdom Andersen later evoked in 
“The Nighting Fale 
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TARING pensively at the prassy 
riverweed being combed downstream 
by the slow green current, he made be- 
eve that the river was “a high-road 

for the sea peopie —the mermen and mer 

maids of northern folk myth 
He would describe the sea people's world 
in his immortal “The Litthe Mermaid” 
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Insuch a setting 
detail, 15 played out the moving story of the 
little mermaid who longed fora human soul 
Loday her statue on the Copenhagen water- 
tront (page 647) is Denmark's best known 
landmark. Though strands fron 
are woven from Danish folklore and Norse 
myth, the specific characters, settings, plot 
anc intensely atmosphere are 


Drecise lnevery fantastic 
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Andersen's own—tirst conjured in the won- 
derful imagination of the lonely cobbler's 
bov from Odense. 


T AGE 14, Hans Christian was con- 
firmed. Once again the details of his 

life would be transmuted into art. His 
new leather boots squeaked as he 
walked down the cathedral aisle. So proud 
of them was he that he made them squeak as 
loudly as possible, only to be conscience 
stricken by the realization that his mind was 
more on his boots than on God. The episode 
would live again in his famous story “The 
Red Shoes”: 

The whole congregalion stared al Aaren’s 
red shoes ...and wien Aaren &nelt before 
He altar and put the gold chalice to her lips, 
she thought of nothing but the ved shoes... . 
and she forgot to sav the prayers.” 

After confirmation the 14-year-old boy 
determined he would give the actor's life a 
tryin Copenhagen, Itseemed madness to his 
mother, who wanted him te become a tailor. 

What, she asked, would he do in 
Copenhagen? 

“Twill become famous!" he replred. “First 
you go through terrible suffering, and then 
vou become famous.” 

His mother consulted a wisewoman on 
the matter, hoping to dissuade him, But the 
wise woman announced: 

“He will become a wild bird, flying high, 
admired by all the world—someday Odense 
will be decked out with lights for him.” 

With enough money fora few weeks at 
most, the boy set out for Copenhagen by 
coach. Over his shoulder—tike so many of 
the characters he later wrote of—he carried 
a& bundle of his earthly possessions. He was 
off to seek his fortune, Before him lay the 
wide, wide world. ... 

“Right here ts where he got off the coach,” 
Bo Grénbech told me as we stood on the low 
hill called Frederiksberg in Copenhagen, 
looking down on the gracefully spired city 
With its green-patinaed copper rooftops. Bo, 
chairman of Copenhagen’s H.C. Andersen 
Society, has lived and breathed Andersen 
for most of his 70 years. He smiled when I 
first asked him about “Hans Christian 
Andersen,” 

“That's what you Americans call him. To 
the English people, vou know, he's plain 
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Hans Andersen. Here in Denmark we call 
him simply H. C. [pronounced Ho Say]! An- 
dersen, Or just Andersen, We never use his 
whole name—and neither did he.” 

Bo waved a finger like a wand over the 
city that stretched below us, with its great 
green parks and mazelike cobbled streets, its 
skyline still charmingly antique in aspect de- 
spite the slablike masses of occasional mod- 
ern buildings. 

“When Andersen arrived here in 1819," 
Bo said, “the city was still enclosed by an 
earthen wall. At night the gates were locked 
and the keys were taken to the king, who 
supposedly kept them under his pillow while 
he slept. 

“Can you imagine the boy's excitement as 
he walked into the great city he'd dreamed of 
so often back in Odense? He headed almost 
immediately for the Roval Theater, walking 
right down here through the park grounds of 
Frederiksberg Palace.” 

Boand [followed the gently winding path 
through a lovely tree-shaded park. Across a 
lagoon loomed an incongruous apparition-—— 
a red-lacquered Chinese pagoda. 

“That's the old (Chinese tea pavilion that 
was built by King Frederik IV," Bo said. “It 
probably gave Andersen his idea for the Chi- 
nese Emperors palace in his story ‘The 
Nightingale.’ 

“When the gawking boy reached the Koy- 
al Theater, he walked all the way around it 
time after time. A ticket tout saw him and of- 
fered him a ticket to the next performance. 
Andersen thanked him and took it without 
realizing he would have to pay for it. The 
ticket tout snatched it back, amazed at the 
boy sinnocence. It was an innocence Ander- 
sen never really lost.” 


ET THE BOY was anvthing but shy, 
’ Determined to have a life in the the- 
ater, he would knock on the doors of 
theatrical celebrities, announce his 
name, and then begin to sing, dance, and re- 
cite lo the utter astonishment of evervone 
present. One contemporary described such 
a visit: 

“T was surprised to see a lanky boy, of a 
mostextraordinary appearance, standing in 
the doorway, making a deep theatrical bow 
right down to the floor. .. . Round his neck 
he wore a (Continued on page 844) 


*Trifles"—s0 Andersen termed the 
fairy tales that he dashed off between 
ponderous sentimental novels and 
trovel books. As it turned out, his liter- 
any magic worked best in the minia- 
ture form; his longer works are rarely 
read today. Andersen's first thin vol- 
ume of fairy tales appeared in 1835: 
Among tte stories wos “Little Ida's 
Flowers.” The illustration by 
Arthur Rockhaom (above) shows An- 
dersen making paper cuttings as he 
spins fanciful tales for little Ide 
Thiele; whose great-great-grand- 
doughters, Anja and Katja (rigitt), 
evoke their ancestors memory with 
flowered crowns 
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Life's a stage: st the age. of I4, 
Andersen arrived in Copenha 
gen with @ bundle ower his 
SOM icler—iilke mary nf his fic 
tional herpes—ondt Aad 
straight for the Royal Thecter, 
Ontts beards muy of his seni 
mental. dromas would be 
staged—aoften to critics’ jibes 





In old age, Andersen created o 
montage (left) showing tie the 
ater filled with Danish nota 
bles ttcludine himself, extreme 
lower feft. Todows Royo Darn 
ht Bellet reheorses (above) on 
the same stage seen in Ander- 
ss montage. A poung dance: 
fright), blessed with tie find of 
phywical feauty that Andersen 
locked. aopbies bobs mle 





The Magic Work! of Hans CAanstiin 





steadjast soldiers of the Danish Royal Guard weather ad snowstorm en route to 


Amalienborg Palace, the queen's residence, in Copenhagen. Despite the operatic 
ty 


uniforms, the guardsmen are famed for their bravery and recall “The Staunch Tin 
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Soldier,” who weathered all dangers through love for a paper ballerina, Mlustration 


; sy hone ee et Sees on Peet oem weer oo a, A ey eee 
by Kay Nielsen (left) depicts the tin soldier's creation: “He had only one leg, because 


he was the last to be mode ond there wasnt enough tin to go round 


The Magic World of Hans Christian Andersen fe 


(Continued from page 838) gaily colored 
calico scarf, so tightly tied up that his long 
neck seemed to make an effort to escape: in 
short, a truly surprising figure, who became 
even more peculiar when, with a couple of 
steps forward and a repeated bow, he began 
his high-flown speech with these words: 
‘May T have the honor of expressing my feel- 
ings for the stage in a poem written by 
mivself?. ..7" 

Such audacious naiveté won him notice as 
well as guifaws, Amused patrons donated 
some money for him and even found hima 
place in the Roval Theater's ballet school, 
where he 500n had a walk-on role ina ballet, 
playing, of all things, a troll. He took home 
the program—it was the first time he had 
seen his name in print—and stared at it by 
candlelight long into the night. A copy of the 
program today hangs in the Royal Theater. 





UT ANDERSEN'S physical awk- 
wardness inevitably doomed his stage 
career, And when his greatest asset— 
fis sopraing voice—tfinally changed, 
he decided on a new path to fame: He would 
become peel, awriter, adigter. But first he 
needed a formal education. A hichly placed 
patron won him a royal stipend to attend a 
provincial state grammar school. For six 





years the ughy duckling tended to the tedium 





for Born—Fairy Tales Told for Children 


of aformal curriculum. When he finally fin- 
ished his studies at age 23, the transforma- 
tion was complete. He had become the wild 
swan of his dreams. 

Already, one of his schoolboy efforts, a 
poem entitled “The Dying Child," had won 
him international literary notice. Now he 
launched into.a prodigious output of poems, 
plays, essays, travel books. and novels. 
Among the latter were The Improvisatore 
and Only a Fiddler, both thinly disguised 
fictional autobiographies that became best- 
sellers throughout Europe, 

In those davs foreien editions were pirat- 
ed, providing few if any royalties. Andersen 
buttressed his finances by trving his hand at 
some “trifles,” as he called them. His slender 
paper-covered volume of Eventvr, fortaite 





appeared in (835, It contained [our stories: 
“The Tinder-Box,” “Little Claus and Big 
Claus,” “The Princess on the Pea,” and 
“Little Ida's Flowers.” The first three re- 
worked stories he had heard asa child. The 
last was wholly his own, as most of his tales 
would be from then on. 

Andersen called these tales eoentyr—a 
Danish word related to the English “adven- 
ture,” withan added connotation of fantasy. 
In German, the word istranslated Marchen 
In English and French they are callect fairy 


“She hadn'teold anything 
all day, and no one had 
givert fier ad songle persia,” 
Anderten’s “Little Match- 
etiier relotes the fost 
hours of a freezing street 
hendon wie keeps warm bry 
During matches she in- 
fended to eelL Each time 
‘ahe strikes one, visions 
appear before fer: a roast 
gouse dinner, then a daz- 
cling Christmas tree, 
Anally the ghost of her 
gramimotier, wha “tool 
the firth girl inta her 
arms, and together. Hey 
flew in jov and splendour, 
up, up, to where therewins 
no cold, io unser, mo peor 
They were with God." 


tales (contes de fees), even though, asarule, 
fairies are only a minor element in their 
plots, if they appear at all, “Fairy,” which 
originally meant not a kind of fantastic be- 
ing but a realm where such beings exist, ts 
from the French word “fée,” or English 
“fay,” and probably derived from the Latin 
“Fata,” the Fates of Roman myth. 

Andersen never envisioned that his “tri- 
fies” would eclipse his serious literary 
works. He disagreed at first with the sugges- 
tionof H. C. @rsted, the great Danish scien- 
tist, that if his novels made him famous, his 
fairy tales would make him immortal. But 
@rsted proved prophetic. 

Other volumes of eventvr soon fol- 
lowed—as they would, almost yearly, for 
the rest of his long life. None less than 
Charles Pickens, on reading them, wrote to 
Andersen: 

“But whatever vou do, don't leave off 
writing, for we cannot afford to lose any of 
your thoughts. They are too purely and sim- 
ply beautiful to be kept In-your head.” 

Inall, more than 160 Andersen stories ap- 
peared, Almost every Christmas a new sim 
volume would be published: That most of 
these stories embodied elements from his 
own life was known to few of his reaclers. 
True, Andersen was the Ughy Duckling, he 
was the Little Mermaid, and so on. But his 
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stories transcended their purely personil 
tlements. They were universal in their ap- 
peal. Andersen's childhood became every- 
one's childhood. 

“He had the power,” Bo Gronbech ex- 
plained to me, “of entering completely and 
utterly into the inner world of his charac- 
ters—whether they were ducklings or snow- 
men or darning needles. He shows us their 
world not from the human point of view but 
from the point of view of the duckling or 
snowman or darning needle itself. He be- 
comes his characters ancl encows each of 
them with a living soul—however inani- 
mate they might seem.” 

And his stories repay the adult reader a: 
well as the child. “I seize on an idea for oltler 
people,” he wrote, “and then tell it to the 
young ones, while remembering that father 
and mother are hetening and must have 
something to think about.” 


F ¥OU EVER happen to be in Copen 
hagen, be sure to visit the great open 
courtof Amalienborg Palace. Ifthe royal 
flazis flying, it means that the queen is in 

residence and that the Danish Royal Guard 
will be on duty there with towering black 
bearskin hats, operatic uniforms, anc rifles 
al the ready 

One snowy February night] paused there 
watching one of the guards, who stood at 
rigid attention, UnMoOVing a2 a statue, as the 
wind howled and the snow fell. He seemed a 
living counterpart, in sprit, of Andersen's 
“Staunch Tin Soldier,” who weathered ev- 
ery catastrophe without wavering in his de 
votion for the paper dancing girl in the 
cutout castle, 

Each soldier was the very image of te oth 
er, except for one wie was a little bit. differ- 
ent. He had only one leg, because fre was the 
last to be made and there wasn'l enough tri 
toeo round. Sull, there ie stood, as firmly on 
his one lep as ihe others.on ier two. . 

As | watched, the heavy snow almost 
completely whitened the bearskin hat of the 
real roval guard before me. His face was beet 
red from the cold. A white-gloved hin 
clenched his rifle. Don't take these rifles 
lightly. They're loaded. 

When the Nazis invaded Denmark on 
April 9, 1940, they found that these royal 
guards were no walk-ons from a light opera 
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or fairy tale, As an armored Nazi column 
speared into the palace square in Copenha- 
gen, the guardse—outnumbered thirty to 
one—calmly leveled their rifles and com- 
menced firing 

“Dead and wounded fell on both sides,” 
recalls retired Chief Commander of the Roy- 
al Guard Herbert Leschley. “The guards 
would have fallen toa man if King Christian 


* hadn't ordered them to stop shooting. The 
odds were hopeless, I know, 

“But the royal guards’ heroism during 
those early moments of the German invasion 
will be remembered forever.” 
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7a) SDERSEN was a frequent visitor to 
@ Amalienborg and the other royal pal- 
aces. He lived most of his life in bache- 
lor's quarters only a short walk away 
on Nvhavn, near to the waterfront and his 
beloved Royal Theater. He often strolled 
through this same square and watched the 
royal guards with the same awe and admira- 
tion that I now felt. Looking up, I saw that 
the lights were on in the queen's apartment. 
Andersen wrote: “I arrived with my little 
parcelin Copenhagen, a poor unknown boy, 
and today | have taken chocolate with the 
queen, sitting at the royal table... ." 


National Geographic, December 1979 











For all of his fame and honors, he re- 
mained a lonely man throughout his life. 
Without a family of his own, he haunted the 
domestic hearths of the families of others, 
Half a dozen times he fellin love, but always 
Was rejected 

Assuaging his loneliness, he spent much 
of his time traveling to other countries, 
where he was lionized and treated almost as 
rovalty. On his travels through England and 
the Continent, he became infatuated with 
opera star Jenny Lind, the Swedish Nightin- 
gale, Spurning his impassioned advances, 
she held owt the hand of sisterly affection. 


The Magic World of Hans Christian Andersen 


“On many nights, when the fishermen were 
at sea with their torches, she heard them 
speaking, ' An ee! fisherman off Den- 


mark's islond of Funen evokes a scene from 
‘Little Mermaid,” who for- 
sokes the world of the “sea peopie” for a 
chance to win a human.soul, Her fomows 
imuaee, cost in bronze, haute the Copenha- 
gen waterfront. 
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Sublimating his feelings, Andersen trans- 
muted her into the Chinese Emperor's sine- 
ing bird in “The Nightingale.” 

On a trip to Berlin he paid a visit to Jacob 


Grimm, who—to Andersen's morttfica- 
tion—didn't even recognize his name and 


had him turned away. A few weeks later, 
having realized his mistake, Grimm 
knocked on Andersen's door in Copenhagen 
and apologized profusely. 

Ironically, a late edition of the Grimms 
Marchen included, quite unintentionally, 
a retelling of Andersen's story “The Princess 
on the Pea.” 
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TN 156/, atage 62, Andersen was bonored and kettledrums, piccolos, and a trombone 
hy the city of Odense. lust ree tha ile . 


i 
In the Wisdoam-tootn 


i wise woman had predicted 48 years earli It was on another winter's day that I yviz- 

er, the city streets were decked out with ited Andersen's grave in Copenhagen’s 
lights. The wild swan bad returned ta the Assistens Cemetery. Despite eight inches of 
duck vard of his berinninmes new snow on the ground, a fresh path had 
Andersen s pleasure, however, was been dug to his grave site. (Jn the simple 
marred by a piercing toothache. E.iven so 8 stone, the word Drzteren—The Poet—had 


maint an CAPerIcnct he Len Lo lite ary Wise heen nscril eel ATC reaiti V Ould Hat i? Leese] 
Perhaps no better description of a toothache 


that, for he always felt inadequately appre 
sts than in the marvetous philosophical  clated by 


tale of bis last years, “Auntie Toothache.’ 
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[ remember a conversation in Copenha- 
hero's pain as a kind gen with a local publisher and a physician 
of orchestral concent, with each note of ag- We Were talking about Andersen and thi 
ony being separately played by “trumpet 
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dozens of masterpieces he produced, and of 





his universal fame—tar transcending that of 
anvother Dane (only the semifictional Ham- 
let comes close, with the great existential 
philosopher Seren Kierkegaard, perhaps, a 
distant thire) 

Both the publisher and physician seemed 
abit uncomfortable with my 
their At last the publisher 
turned to the physician, and squinting one 
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The physician shrugged. “Could be,” he 
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VWidersen once wrote sadly: “A poet 15 al- 
Wars a poor man in his own little country 
Fameé is therefore the golden bird he has to 
catch. Time will tell if 1 catch it by telling 
fairy tales. 

And time told 

li happens that, 1n the same cemetery, 
though at the opposite end, lies the grave of 
Soren Kierkegaard. Although the two re- 
nowned Danes lived in Copenhage nat the 
same time, they apparently nevet 
However, thev knew of cach othe 
enough. Kierkegaard’s first book, m fact, 








met. 


wield 


was a bitter denunciation of the alleged sen 
timentality pervacing Andersen's work 

As always when criticism came his way, 
Andersen was deeply hurt. Here was 
Poet being denounced by the Philosophe 


the 


Both have won fame more enduring than 
But—I suppose itt means 
nothing—I couldn't help noticme that no 
1 snow to the 


any tombstone 





path had been dug through t 
Philosopher's grave 


{RED FOR, asusual, by friends, Hans 
Christian Andersen passed away on 
August 4, “It was a happy 
death,” sail the woman who tended 
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him wi his last hours. Free from PRAETT, he had 
slipped away from this all-too-real woricd in 
his sleep 

Once, in old age, he had written to a 
friend: “] wish Iowere only twenty, then I'd 
take my inkpot on my back, two shirts and a 
pair of socks, put a quill at my side and go 
Into The wi 





c world 

Chat's where he's to be found now, out in 
that wide-and wonderful world he knew so 
well, 7st around the comer of Very mind. | 
see him standing there still, cloaked in mist 
and moonhght, with top hat and traveling 
bag, quillandinkpot, crooking hie finger lor 
us to follow 





Better harry now 


He's whinge a 


“Death horse” of Norse myth, lire these at 
a reconstructed Iron Age village at Lejre, 
fevred in Danish pre-Christian sacrificial 
rites os corly os ALD. 200. They appecr, fo 
iit Andersen's tales and undertine his-pre 
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Po URING MERCURY tnder forty feet 
kL of ocean off the Dominican Republic 
Capt. Tracy Bowden of the sulvage ship 
Hickory winnews out lighter sand from 
a cargo essential to the Spanish Empire. 
Mercury —quickaiiver—wis used fo 
amaigomate gold and silver from wvew 
Werld ore. But the 1724 shipment from 
Spain, poached in cases at lest, was. tost 
when the polleons Guadalupe and Tolosa 
perished in a Aurricane. 





AXORTY FEET below the surface | 
hovered weiehtless above the somber 
skeleton of a ship, a Spanish galleon 
lost two and a half centuries ago. 

As I drifted lower, a pinpoint of light 
caught mv eve, a silver droplet gleaming 
from among the ship's timbers. Reaching 
down with one finger, [touched the droplet. 
It gave under pressure, then suddenly burst 
into a clozen smaller beads. 

Mercury, That magical, fluid metai 
known to the ancients as quicksilver, for tts 
brilliance and its curiously elusive proper- 
ties. As the tiny beads scattered under my 
touch, I noticed other 
droplets of mercury 
lodged among the re- 
mains of small wood- 
en casks stored in 
rows near the bottom 
of the ship's hull (pre- 
ceding pages), 

[ glanced at my div- 
Ing partner, Tracy 
Bowden, and he rod- 
ded. Cleariv the drop- 
lets were no leftover 
sample of mercury 
carried aboard ship 
by some long-ago 
crewman or passen- 
ger. They were the remains of cargo—a ma- 
jor consignment of mercury bound from the 
Old World to the New for a vital purpose— 
the recovery of gold and silver, As surely as if 
each cask bore animprintofthe ship's name, 
the droplets identified the sunken vessel: 
Conde de Tolosa, pride of Spain, tamb of 
nearly 600 souls. 

Turning from the wreck; Tracy and I 
slowly began our ascent. Above us the sur- 
face of the sea heaved and rippled in the sun 
like some vast crucible of molten silver. [It 
Was A poignant image, for silver and gold 
had cost Jolosa her life. The year was 1724, 
and her grave an obscure West Indian bay. 

she had sailed from Cadiz, Spain, in July 
of that vear with a companion vessel, Nues- 
fra Seflora de Guadalupe. The two shins 
were bound for Veracruz, Mexico, via 

Havanaon aroval misston: to deliver acon- 

slenmentof mercury for refining purposes to 

the Spanish Empire's extensive gold and sil- 

Ver mines in Mexico. 
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So Vital was mercury to the recovery of 
treasure from the New World that the Span- 
ish crown had decreed a roval monopoly on 
the metal. Between them Guadalupe and 
folosa carried 400 tons of quicksilver, 
enough to supply the mines for a full vear- 

In addition the ships carried more than 
1,200 passengers and crew, all hopeful of 
safe passage through hostile seas, comforted 
hy an arsenal of 144 cannons aboard. When 
the crucial moment came, the cannons 
would be a terrible liability, 

The hurricane struck the galleons on the 
night of August 24 off Samand Bay on the 
northeast coast af His- 
panola (map, page 
857). All dav the 
winds had gathered 
force, and by night- 
fall Francisco Bar- 
rero abandoned hope. 
Don Francisco Bar- 
rero y Pelaez had 
shipped aboard Gua- 
dalwpe as silvermas- 
ter, the senior officer 
in charge of valuable 
metals such as mer- 
cury. An experienced 
staman, Dion Fran- 
cisco, thought surely 
his last hour had come as mountainous seas 
hegan to bludgeon Guadalupe, tearing the 
cannons from their lashings to hurl destruc- 
tively about the deck, carrying away every- 
thing topside including masts, and finally 
driving the ship aground in Samana Bay. 

“We were all beseeching the help of God," 
he later wrote, “because quite naturally we 
felt we were doomed, .. .” 

In fact, Don Francisco's precious quick- 
silver may have helped save Guadainpe 
from total disaster. Stowed far below water- 
line near the ship's keel, the cargo of mer- 
cory provided 750 tons of added weight and 
stability, pinning Guadalupe securely up- 
right on her sandbar. Despite murderous 
teas, the ship's timbers held; a majority of 
the 650 passengers and crew managed to 
ride out the two-day storm. When it was 
aver, 550 reached shore alive. Notso aboard 
the hapless Tolosa. 

separated from Guadalupe early in the 
storm, she was able to anchor at the mouth 
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of the bay and ride the tempest through the 
first terrible night. At dawn her luck ran out. 
The anchor lines parted, and he was swept 
into the bav, mcocheting helplessly from 
shoal to shoal. Larger but somewhat lighter 
in construction than Gwedelupe, she could 
not withstand the jackhammer blows, She 
wrecked at last on @ massive 
coral reef, shattering her hull 
and spilling her life into the sea 

Of 600 people aboard, fewer 
than forty survived, seven by 
what can only be described asa 
miracle. 

(on her final plunge filosa 
remained nearly upright, with 
her hull and mainmast still 
joined together and the mast 
protruding above water. By in- 
credible skill or hick—perhaps 
a combination of both—eight 
men battlecl monstrous seas to 
scale the mast and take refuge 
in the rigging (painting, right). 
There they remamed, with only 
a remnant of sail to collect 
drinking water, with occasion- 
al bits of flotsam for food, 

Though the shoreline of His- 
paniola lay in view only three 
miles away, none of the mast- 
head survivors dared run the 
intervening gantlet of sharks 
and currents. When Spanish 
salvage crews arrived on the 
scene from the clistant capital 
city of Santo Domingo, they 
found seven of the men still 
alive. They had been in the 
mast for 32 days 

No one knows the final toll 
from Guadalupe and Tolosa 
Many who reached shore died 
of hunger or exhaustion. Others 
reached Cap Haitien, 240 miles 
away, in Guadalupe’s lifeboat. 
Among the survivors several hundred—ino- 
cluding a Guatemalan woman who was sev- 
en months pregnant—set out on foot for 
Santo Domingo, 200 grueling miles’ march 
along the coast. The indestructible Don 
Francisco, who survived the trek as did the 
pregnant woman, revealed a wry sense of 
humor in describing the ordeal. 
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TAROONED on the mainmeast when 
LYE Tolosa broke up on a reef, survivors 
catch what rainwater they con and 
scavenge what little food drifts by. They 
can see the coast of 
Hispaniola, bout 
dangerous 
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currents run between. They watch a 
frenzy of sharks feed on the bloated 
corpses of livestock and their shipmates, 

After 32 days, satls appear. Ships 
ordered from Santo Domingo to recover 
the mercury save seven men on the mast 
but nothing more, 


[ TN DERSEA LIGHTS outline 

_/ the shape and location of Tolosa 
as Hickory’s crew makes a rore 
evening dive, Weathering storms and 


even an earthguanre, Rua gers worked 


shifts of hwenty dave on, ten days off, 





A, DIVER STRUGGLES with 
wher may be part af Tolesa’s 
tiller (facing puge). Above a box of 
grenddes with fuses shill in ploce 
swine a group of yellowtoils, whose 
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"To be precise,” he wrote afterward ina 
letter to Spain, “it should be pointed out that 
ihe food... Was moreappropriate to ending 
one's life than to conserving it, for we were 
reduced to snails, palms;and grasses, which 
We acquired at great cost of strength : 

After futile attempts to re- 
trieve the kings mercury, the 
Spaniards finally abandoned 
- weed an pe and felosa to the 
ca. Chere the ships remained 
for two and a half centuries. 
until divers like Tracy Bow- 
tn came to explore them. I[t 
Was to be one of the richest 
underwater finds in archae- 
ological history.” 








'Y INITIAL DIVE 
with Tracy was no 
~ moré than an imntro- 
duction to Yolosa: in the 
months that followed, I came 
to know her intimately. Much 
of that knowledge was ax 
quirta ashore, where the 
Dominican Republic—which 
today occu ples Gastern His- 
paniola—has begun to catalog 
and display the incredible wa- 
riety of artifacts recovered 
from the twa ships 

Guadalupe was the first to 
viceld her bounty. In 1976 
Tracy's firm, Caribe Salvage, 
SA., obtained permission 
from the Dominican Govern- 
ment to search the floor of Sa- 
mana Bay for historic wrecks 
Harry Doan, president of Car- 
ibe Salvage, and Wilham P 
Strube, vice president of the 
firm, equipped a 130-foot 
retired Coast Guard buoy 
tender named Aickory as a 
salvage ship and commis- 
sionéd ‘Tracy to begin the 
search with a small team of divers. 

Virtually the only clues to the where- 
abouts of Guadalwie and folosa were esti- 





mated positions (Centiined on page 840) 


*See Mende] Peteroon's “Reach for the New World" 
and the supplement map “Colonization and Trade in 
the Sew Work" in the December 1977 Soo RAPHI 
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reef, where a diver 
(following pages! probes 
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Ornament room. 
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(Comtinwed from page 834) contained in 
survivors accounts al the Spanish colonial 
archives In Seville, Allowing for minor ¢is- 
tractions such a5 a full-blown hurricane and 
imminétnt death, one can forgive the navica- 
lors a small percentage of error. 

Despite the difficulties, Tracy and his 
team ultimately identified the remains of 
one wreck as Guadalupe, “The wreck site 
tallied pretty well with the old accounts,” he 
told me one day aboard Hickory. “The hull 
was buried bencath tons of sand, and as we 
pradually excavated down to the second 
deck, we discovered what the early Spanish 
salvors must have found: The timbers were 
so massive and the construction so solid, 
they denied access to the lower hold where 
the mercury had been stored! 

“But there was another problem too," 
Tracy added. “Guadalipe carried a huge 
cargo of iron ship fittings in her hold for 





BR eee DELIGHT featured 
changeable tvory cone handles 
(above). The smal. jewel-inlaid one 
fests neatly in the plainer handle and 
oul of the covetous sight of street 
ruffians. A gentleman guarded gold 
doubloons such as these (right) with a 
pistol decoritted with brass side plates 
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construction of a full-size vessel in the New 
World. Over the previous 200 years, you 
see, Spain had practically destroved her own 
forests in the search for ship timbers. By 
1724 timber was scarce at home and the 
Spaniards began turning to the colonies. 
Guadainpe’s cargo. of ship fittings lay over 
top the area where the mercury was stored. 
There was just no way to get through it.” 

No matter. What Guadalupe had to offer 
was something infinitely more valuable to 
the historian than mercury: a detailed view 
of 18th-century colontal life. As each laver of 
sand and gravel vielded afresh array of arti- 
facts, the portrait of a typical Spanish colo- 
nist began to“emerge. 

The variety of goods was astonishing fora 
supposedly frontier society—gold jewelry 
and coins, buttons, crockery, silver and 
pewter flatware, olive jars, brass scissor 
handles from which the steel blades had 
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rusted away, delftware, dice, religious med: 
virtually evervthing to 
be found in a fashionable European house- 
hold of the same period, 

Some of the glassware Was exquisite. 
Among more than 400 crystal drinking 
glasses recovered intact, most had been en- 
rraved. There were shat glasses, tumblers, 
wine bottles, and jugs—evidence that in the 
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early 18th century, at least, the New World 
Wels fo hi er of (ef mperance. 

The most lavish engraving appeared on 
five magnificent matched glass decanters 
(following pages). [heir origin remains un- 
certain, forby the 18thcentury Spain, Bohe- 


mia, and Germany all were capable of 
producing such superb glass. Some of the 
patterns ofengraving are distinctly Chinese, 
a style thoroughly familiar to New World 
colonists 


copied such patterns from Chinese porcelain 


European engravers frequently 


that reached the Old World via Manila 
galleon across the Pacific, then by trans- 
shipment overland through Mexico to the 
Atlantic trade. 


ECHNICALLY, more than half of 
Guadalupe'’s cargo was smugeled 
gos, since they were manulac- 
tured outside Spain. Under Spanish roval 
decree the home country held an absolute 
monopoly on trade with her colonies: Ail 
imports must be of Spanish origin and be 
carried in Spanish vessels. In practice the 
system worked no better than England's de- 
spised tax on tea in the American Colonies, 
and produced the same inevitable result 
Ironically England, Spain's arch-rival in 
the New World, produced Guadalupe's fin- 
estexample of pure craftsmanship. Nearthe 
stern of the wreck Tracy and his crew came 
across several brass fittings that obviously 
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belonged toa clock MT i took US a WA hile to-col- 
lect the pieces,” he told me. “Of course steel 
parts like the mainspring had rusted away 
but the brass was still in good shape.” 

The result was a disassembled bracket 
clock made by the renowned London firm al 
Windmills (page 870). So superb was the 
craftsmanship and so beautifully preserved 
are the fittings that the clock requires onl 
replacement of a few steel parts to be reas- 
sembled in working order, 

Chther drownet 








items suffered the same 
minimal destruction. Two beautiful bronze 
swivel guns later found by Tracy and the 
team looked almost as if they had come from 
the foundry. Only the ron tillers, or hanelles 
wed Lo train the guns, Had long since cor- 
roded away in seawater 
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5S SALVAGE on Guadalupe stretched 
to more than a year, the returns 
grew increasingly thin. “We felt 
we'd done a thorough job,” Tracy recalls 
‘not only in finding and recording artifacts, 
ut also in mapping the site, Dale Schleif, 
the team's draftsman, had produced a 
jagram of the wreck with 
all major features such as cannons and 
anchors. We talked it over with Harry Doan 
and the Dominican officials, and evervone 








LJ | 
precise scale t 


agreed we'd done a fine job—or rather, half 
ol one, It was ime to look tor folasa.’ 

In the end, finding folesa proved easier 
than identifving her 
gone down only 74 miles apart. After re 
Viewing the survivor accounts and estimat- 
ed pOSsitions, Fract ane his Cric Ww mca rect 


The two vessels had 
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Hicfory in the likeliest spot in Samana 
Bay and began exploring the surface in a 
small boat with @ sensitive maenetometer, 
searching for any unusual mass of iron 
on the bottom 

Skilled help ashore came from my old 
friend Jack Haskins, a gifted historian and 
etudent of uncdemvater wrecks in the Carib- 
bean. Jack's patient research at the Spanish 
archives in Seville had uncovered original 
documents confirming the identity of Gua- 
dalupe. The same documents played a ma- 
for role in the study of Jolosa and provided 
valuable background for this article 

Patience paid off, and at lastin june 1977 
Tolesa’s. massive cannons: revealed her 
whereabouts to the magnetometer. In testi- 
mony to Tracy's skill and intuition, the 
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A MOVABLE PANTRY packed stores 

for the long haul. Clay jars, here 
being cleaned (left), carried water, wine, 
olives, and pine pitch. After years-of 
sed burial, only pttch and olive pits 
remained. A diver sits cut silt before 
taking ajar topside (below). 


wreck site turned out to be onlvaquarterofa 
mile from Hickory’s initial mooring. Within 
hours the salvage ship had inched through 
the intervening reefs and rode securely over 
the site, Now tt was Jolosa's turn 

Orso it seemed, though Tracy still had 
doubts. “She was an old ship, all night,” he 
says of the discovery, “and the chances were 
ten to one she was Jolosa. We needed proof, 
and that meant mercury.” 

But proof eluded them. For two frustrat- 
ing weeks the divers scoured the wreck, re- 
covering samples of pewter, fine glass, and 
nottery, “Now and then,” Tracy recalls, 
“one of the crew would swim over to me un- 
derwater with a particularly good find. Pd 
nod my head, meaning, "That's nice, really 
nice,’ but it didn't say Tolosa.” 





Toward the end of the third week Tracy 
Was excavating among the timbers of the 
wreck with an air lift, a giant suction tube 
for clearing away debris, All at once a small 
barrel top emerged from the sand and disap- 
peared up the tube. 

*T got only a quick look at it,” Tracy told 
me, “but that was enough. I'd seen old draw- 
ings of how the Spaniards packed mercury 
aboard ship. They stored it in leather sacks 
secured at the top with thongs, then stowed 
the sacks singly in small casks, The wooden 
top I'd uncovered wasn't big enough for a 
wine barrel. [thought, ‘Maybe, just maybe,’ 
and dug some more.” 

Within moments the rim of a cask ap- 
peared, and Tracy carefully vacuumed 
away the sand inside. At the bottom of the 
cask lay a crescent of small silvery globules, 
No string of pearls ever looked more 
beautiful, 


OLLOWING the discovery, Jolosa 
began to offer up a treasure as varied 


and fascinating as that of Guadalupe. 
Although the two vessels had perished 
together with similar cargo, the difference 
between them was striking. 

Human nature accounted for much of the 
difference, for no two passengers carried the 
same possessions to begin life in the New 
World, One can only wonder at their source 
of advance information—whether colonial 
relatives, friends, or what passed for 18th- 
century travel agents, What inspired some 
colonist, for example, to pack an expensive 
pewter chamber pot for life in a land that 
abounded in earthenware models? 

Others displayed more foresight. Among 
the items recovered from Jolosa’s stern sec- 
tion was an ingenious device fashioned of 
ivory plates that combined the functions of 
sundial, compass, and moondial (page $7 1). 

Although I had appraised Guadalupe's 
collection of salvaged artifacts for Caribe 
Salvage, L had never dived on the wreck it- 
self My only knowledge of that disaster 
stemmed from historical documents such as 


the ones Jack Haskins had uncovered in the 
Spanish archives. 

In the case of Tolosa I was able to analyze 
at firsthand notonly the manner of herdeath 
but also at least one factor that might have 
prevented it, Following my dive with Tracy 
to inspect the mercury, I accompanied him 
on asurvey of the entire hull. 

By then Mickery'screw had putin months 
of excavation, and the wreck lay fully ex- 
posed on the seafloor. Beginning at the bow, 
Tracy and I slowly worked our way aft, ex- 
amining Jolosa’s mortal wounds. Though 
some of the ship’s timbers measured two feet 
or more in thickness, they had been snapped 
and splintered like twigs. 

The keel was intact, and the great rudder 
with its lead sheathing lay amid a jumble of 
beams at the stern, Overall rose the somber 
outline of the reef that had disemboweled 
Tolesa and drowned her in seven fathoms. 

Toward the forward part of the hull lay an 
item that might have saved the ship: one of 
two massive sheet anchors generally re- 
served for emergencies. Judging from ac- 
counts of the disaster, Tolosa's crew had put 
one of the two anchors overside during the 
night of the storm, only to have the hawser 
part the following morning. Had they put 
both anchors down together, two hawsers 
would have shared the strain and Jolesa 
might have survived. 

In retrospect the galleon was better 
equipped to resist man than nature. Of the 
70 heavy cannons she had carried aboard, 
34 were visible inside the hull or close by. 
Lesser armament included a chest of hand 
grenades (page 855), which Tracy and I in- 
spected near the stern. The cast-iron 
spheres, each some four inches in diameter, 
resembled rows of picked fruit complete 
with stems in the form of wooden fuses. The 
likeness originally earned the missiles their 
name—eranadas, the Spanish word for 
poniepgranates. 

Although Hickory’s ‘crew had laid Tolosa 
bare, her bounty proved far from exhausted. 
During my (Continued on page 873) 


EPOSSESSED RICHES on a field of pearls may have constituted the 
& fortune of a single nobleman on Tolosa: clockwise from left, a gold medallion 
bearing the cross of the Order of Santiago framed by 24 diamonds, a cross with 
nine emeralds, a brooch with 37 clustered diamonds, a gold heart. 
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Emblems of faith sailed 
with Tolosa and 
Guadalupe. A delicate 
gold cross (above) 

mary be the symbol of the 
Holy Order of the 
Inquisition A rear 
compartment on this 
bronze crucifix (left) 
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Lacelifee filigree encircles 
a told medaliion (far 
left) bearing the Virgin 
Mary's portrait and the 
iiscription in Lorin, 
“Mother of the Savie 
Religious tokens, 
elaborite and plain, 
heiped corifort fhe 
faititful on vworvages 
imperiled by storms, 
enemy attack. hull: 
clawing reefs, and the 


: a 7k = 
indifferent sea 


An adoration scene 
embosses one of 400 

briss ard bronze religious 
mecdols found on the 
wrecks (left). Most were 


struck in Italy. Such 


riedals an DT porcini jr rt 


of the curgocs.of 
manufactured goods sent 
fo the colonies, were 
distributed ta 
porishioners, Perhaps 
they traveled with 
Franciscan friars 
jnwmeving to their New 


World aésignments. 





# Pocket calculator of another 

| Og’, tis gentleman & ptece 
fabove) cambined a moondial 
with (left, top to bottom) a 

hd hortrantal sundial, a vertical 
sundial, and a conipass, all on 
very plates that folded amarth 

into a card-size package. An 

antique even for the time, ut 


dates from the fate 16th centur 


A bronze bell cost in 
imsterdam and dated 1710 (left, 


middle) was either bound for a 
church tn a New World parish or 
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wos the ship's bell of Tolosa 


The sacred and profane 
journeyed together, Two bulloe 
(for left, center) sealed 
: directives issued by Pope 
Innocent ATTY. A saucy Bacchus 
: sd far feft, upper) corouses on a 


wafer-thin sandwich of gloss 


i 


and gold leaf, a decoration once 


cfhixed ta a pliass, 


Though silent for centuries 
the London-made brass clocr 


\ | (far left, lower) could be 


: restored to working orier with 
= wa cleaning.and the replacement of 


stecl parts corroded by seawater, 
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i. POMS! of Tolosa and Guadalupe— 
 giosswore of Spanish, Gennan, or 
BOM oriein ranges in-size from shot 
Flas (0 on eneraved cobalt tumbler (below 


left) and pint beaker (below right) 
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visit the divers 
continued to surface with nnpressive finds 
of glassware, ceramics, 
pewter and brass implements, and minor 
bits of jewelry. As tt turned out, they were 
only the preliminary to an incredible trea- 
sure still to come: 


(Conmtniued from page §67) 


occasional coins, 


ACH DIVER normally worked alone 
| ona chosen area of the wreck, but 
none ever suffered from lack of com- 
nany. Excavation of the seafloor invariably 
attracts a crowd of hungry residents enger to 
sample the mvriad forms of sub-bottom life 
churned up by a digging tool or air lift. One 
such visitor came to regard Jolosa as a pri- 
vate preserve, and Harry Schafer had to 
take a firm stand 

“Tt was a four-foot barracuda,” Harry ex- 
plained at dinner one might. “He hung 
around the wreck until he thought he owned 
the place, and he'd challenge all comers. He 
took a liking to my work area, and when ! 
came down every morning, he'd swim up to 
me with those great big jaws and glassy eves 
and hang there, waiting for me to move an- 
other inch 

“So I'd hane there too, and after a while 
he'd back off, as if to say I wasn't worth a 
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mouthful. know that barracudas don't at- 
tack divers, but I was never quite sure he 
knew it. can't say I missed him when he fi- 
nally left us.” 

A second barracuda impressed Aickory’s 
crew with his feeding technique. “He liked 
mullet,” Glenn Armold, one of the other 
divers, observed. “He'd herd them like a 
sheep dog into a tight ball near the surtace, 
then he'd make a run on them and gettwo or 
three in a single pass. When he fed directly 
above us, we could tell without even look- 
ing. Aftera moment or two a faint shower of 
tiny silver scales would start raining down 
onus. Itwas pretty, but kind of depressing.” 

The groupers were both an annoyance 
and a faithTul alarm system. “They grow 
pretty big, as you know,” José Mancebo told 
me. José, adiver with the rank of sergeant in 
the Dominican Navy, was on long-term loan 
to Hickory as haison officer. “ve sten 
rroupers on the wreck weighing as much as 
$00 pounds,” José continued. “That's a lotot 
muscle when you're competing with one for 
the same hole. But when the groupers sud- 
denly disappear, it's a signal that something 
bigger, or atleast meaner, is around—usual- 
ly a nurse shark or a hammerhead, So far 
we've had no trouble with sharks, but it's 
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NDOING A SEA CHANGE: The goblet on the left was simply wiped clean of a 
lead film seawater had leached from the gloss, An acid bath will free the other of 
cordt as well. But the most painstaking work of all will be scholarly analysisof the finds. 


well to keep an eye out, especially on the 
groupers. " 

Por sheer savagery per pound, few under- 
ara creatures are a match forthe moray eel, 
Steve George, another of Hickoary’s divers, 
tangled with a moray one day and nearly 
came off the loser 

“Tsimply didn't see him,” Steve recalls, “1 
was working below with an atr lft, and he 
suddenly popped out of a crevice and got 
sucked into the tube. He wasn't hurt, but he 
was one plenty surprised and upset moray, 
When he came out the top of the tube, he 
didn't waste time; he dived back down and 
went straight for my chest. Luckily I had on 
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a wet-suit jacket, and he couldn't. get 
through it. I didn't give him time for a sec- 
ond try. I just dropped that air lift and took 
off for the surface.” 

shortly before my visit Tracy had an ex- 
perience as hizarre as any DT have heard in 25 
years of underwater work. The time was 
late afternoon on March 23, 1979, a date 
most Domimicans will long remember 

“Ll happened to be down alone on the 
wreck,” Tracy told me.'The rest of the crew 
were topside cleaning artifacts or taking a 
break, and I was working with an air lift at 
the base of a submarine sandbank 

“Now and then the air lift would trigger a 
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small avalanche down the side of the hank, 
but that’s normal, What wasn’! normal was 
that the bank suddenly began to vibrate and 
the avalanches grew bigger; before I knew 
it, lwasswimminginsand. There was anee- 
rie sortof pulsing in the water that picked up 
speed and volume till it sounded like a dis- 
tant machine gun. 

“Tt occurred to me briefly that alarge ship 
must be passing somewhere close by over- 
head. but [realized that couldn't be. No ship 
of any size could make it through the maze of 
shoals and reefs; otherwise folosa wouldn't 
be down there. 

“By that time I'd begun to vibrate allover, 
not just my eardrums but my whole body, | 
glanced at my air-pressure gauge, thinking 
the tank on my back might have ruptured, 
but I had plenty of air. Just as I began to 
think of heading for the surface, the vibra- 
tion stopped. T worked a while longer, then 
called itaday, AsTcamealongside Hickory, 
Steve George was waiting for me. 

“We were about to come dewn for you,” 
he said, ‘The radio just announced there's 
been an earthquake ashore. ' 

“Looking back on it,” Tracy concluded, 
“T should have known something was wrong 
even before the sandbank started vibrating. 
Seconds earlier all the fish disappeared.” 


AS THE FLOW of artifacts continued, 
| one thought preoccupied every div- 


er: mercury. Unlike Guadalupe, 
whose heavier construction had ruled out 
complete excavation, folosa offered some 
chance of recovering her major cargo, 

“It's a question of geology as well as the 
ship's hull,” Tracy explained to me after one 
dive. “Obviously the mercury is long gone 
from the casks and has seeped down through 
the wreck to the seafloor. What's under- 
neath fia! remains to be scen. If it's a deep 
layer of sand, the mercury has probably dis- 
persed and we'll never find it. Butif there's a 
layer of bedrock not far below the surface, 
the mercury could be lving there in a pool 
just waiting to be pumped out. 

*Acsuming it hasn't been damaged by 
seawater, we're talking about-a sizable 
amount of money. Mercury sells today for 
about $3.60.a pound, and Tolosa carried 150 
tons of it. The total comes to more than a 
million dollars." 


Grovevard of the. Quicksilver Galleans 


During a week last April while Tracy was 
ashore on business, Hickory'screw abruptly 
lostinterestin mercury. Near 7olosa’s stern, 
Tony Armstrong, one of the members of the 
team, uncovered a treasure so incredibly 
rich that it rivals the greatest underwater 
finds in history. 

In quick succession Tony retrieved four 
pieces of diamond-studded gold jewelry and 
roughly 1,04) intact pearls. One of the 
pieces Was a magnificent gold brooch set 
with 37 diamonds. Another brooch was set 
with 20 diamonds, and a pendant was deco- 
rated with eight emeralds and 22 diamonds. 
The fourth jtem was another magnificent 
gold pendant set with 24 diamonds and 
bearing the cross of the Spanish chivalric 
Order of Santiago (page 866). 

At least one passenger aboard Jolosa was 
no ordinary colonist. The owner or Owners 
of Tony's treasure represented either enor- 
mous Wealth or high position, possibly in the 
church. But neither wealth nor high position 
weighed in the balance on that long-ago Au- 
cust day. Along with the ship's crew and 
lesser passengers, the distinguished knight 
of the Order of Santiago found a common 
grave beneath the sea. 

At the time of Tony's find I had left Hick- 
ory for Santo Domingo to review the collec- 
tion of artifacts from Guadalupe and Tolosa 
that was stored in the city’s excellent Casas 
Reales Museum. 

A week after the discovery Tracy re- 
turned aboard with Maj. Bolivar Pimentel, 
an official observer from the Dominican 
Navy, and other government representa- 
tives. Dinner that night was given to small 
talk and news from the mainland. Once the 
dishes were cleared, Tony's treasure was 
laid piece by dazzling piece before Tracy. 
For a long moment he stared in silence at the 
collection, then looked at Tony with a erin: 
“Fantastic, but did you have to pick the one 
week I was gone?” 

Today the legacy of Giadalnpe and fo- 
lasa is shared by the Dominican Republic 
and Caribe Salvage. The most historic 
pieces remain in Santo Domingo, where ex- 
perts in the techniques of preservation will 
work with support from the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 

Ina historic move to ensure the safe recov- 
ery of future treasures from beneath his 
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nations waters, Dominican President 
Antonio Guzman appointed half a dozen 
countrymen to a group known as the Com- 
mission for Underwater Archacological Re- 
coverv. All were distinguished citizens as 
well as unpaid overseers of their country’s 
heritage: Vice Adm. Francisco Amiama 
Castillo, Pedro Borrell, Eugenio Perez 
Montas, Frank Moya Pons. Bernardo Vega, 
and Esteban Prieto Vicioso. 

Work continues on Yolosa, though the 
Main cargo lives up to its name—no sizable 
amount of quicksilver has yet been found. 

For all its current value, the lost mercury 
in a sense repre- 
sented a king's ran- 
som when it went 
down. For without 
mercury to use in 
the process known 
as amalvamation, 
gold and silver re- 
fineries in the New 
World would have 
been reduced to a 
mere fraction of 
their output. 

The result could 
have meant hard- 
ship or even ruin 
for the Spanish 
crown, a prospect put in ruthless per- 
spective by Ferdinand IT early in the 16th 
century. “Get gold,” the sovereign ordered 
his agents in the New World, “humanely if 
possible, butat all costs get gold.” The loss of 
Guadalupe and Jolosa in 1724 doubtless 
made for lean times in Madrid during the 
following years, 

The tragedy of Samana Bay, however, 
was ¢ssentially human, a fact underscored 
by nearly every item retrieved there, From 
more than a dozen visits to the collection at 
Casas Reales Museum in Santo Domingo, 
I have developed new appreciation for 
human detail as a key to history. Through 
their own possessions, some splendid and 
others ordinary, those who left the comfort 
ofa familiar world for the challenge of an.un- 
known one offer unique insight into a mo- 
mentous chapter in our past 

Faith played a major role, whether of the 
kindly sort or as a tool of conquest. In the 
collection there are hundreds of religious 
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LEGY IN SILVER, a bracelet 
inscribed with the name Doria Antonia 
Franco speaks of hopes and dreams 
drowned en route to another world. 


medals, ranging from those of brass com- 
monly destined for converts to creations of 
gold and silver worn by the faithful. 

More than one pious soul elected to carry 
extra insurance in the formofan /ige, anan- 
cient Spanish talisman against the evil eve. 
The charm consists of a tiny human hand 
fashioned of black stone or clear glass, with 
the thumb extended through clenched fin- 
gers. Interpreted elsewhere merely as a ges- 
ture of mockery, the symbol is regarded by 
older Spaniards to this day as a means of 
warding off the curse of an enemy. 

Tokens of love became mixed with those 
of malice long after 
the owners ceased 
to care. The Casas 
Reales collection 
contains a number 
of wedding rings, 
though no two of 
them match to sug- 
west the loss of a 
husband and wife 
together. 

But the most 
poignant item to 
me, among several 
thousand, is a sil- 
ver bracelet totally 
without decoration 


onthe outersurface (above), Recovered from 


folosa, the bracelet bears three words en- 
graved in flowing script onthe inner surface: 


“D.a Antonia Franco.” 


Whoshe was noone knows, for passenger 
manifests have never been found for either 
Crvadalupe or Folosa. All we know is that 
Dona Antonia left Spain for a distant land 
and lost her life to a terrible storm in a bay 
whose name she probably never knew. 

Was one of the wedding rings hers? Or did 
she sail for the New World in the joyful 
knowledge that on arrival she would receive 
one? Whatever her age or status, she had 
envisioned a new life beyond the sea that 
held only death, 

Of one thing I feel certain: Dofia Antonia 
Franco Was a courageous woman, The voy- 
age she undertook was not for the timid, but 
forthose blessed with an instinctive measure 
of hope. Of such was the New World born, 
and with luck may be sustained, Guadalupe 
and Jolosa were both end and beginning. [] 
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SUDPlEmeiary af emnengency equipment 
Standing behind our commitment to beng 
beet, by offering the bea! assistance 
money, Skill and human dedicahon can 
provide 


The quailty sianderd tor all Canon 
Photographec prochecis is something you 
May Fol see on the outside, but you li come 
Id APPracinie a6 the years go by, It's the big 
dference between Canon cameras an 
others thal seem to offer equivalent per- 
lonmance. And i's somethang thal simply 
cant be faked 

i's newtable thal considenng 
ChTIpIEN achhevement calls to mand super- 
ative Haiemeants, Al Canon, we don't ute 
SUDeTiatiVveSs light We take bea 
“best” very Sermusiy. 

And we fi be at Lake Place to 
prove if 








K WHATS HAPPENED 


100} 
TO THE WORLDS BEST SELLING CAR 


OO 
a4 


ALL NEV FROM THE GROUND UP 





Foonomy never looked like tis! Cynamic Shyling, AaniGeome New Inlerors with 
Mies comp ely ra-Mougnt, tees HME, more l@g foam, 2 Peppa new 1.8 liter engine 


engineered Toyota Corolla Efficient aero- And the same kind of totat economy that 

















SO (UNG itt and 200 wiiat tolal aoonony 
Will aoe ike in the 1SAGS 


made Coralia the best selling carin the word 





12 COMPLETELY REDESIGNED COROLLAS 
WITH STYLE AND TOIAL ECONOMY 
THAT ARE RIGHT 

FOR RIGHT NOV 








Oday you need loyota's world-famous tofal [S-S0680 Overdrive transmissin acdcs tothe 
Vany More ria 1 chery] Ay a Ores | Mesa spot, inc| ang rec Jtes 2 VS AAAS at hg 


Wiican | have elite tin—and when you dive wa y speeds. Even an AM/FM Multiplex stereo 


arali-new Tb) Lora, y slit ave 3 lot OF run radio 16 sta dard, 
=F a a is = i Eb 4 a . _ _ 1 a ee oe De a a 
ae Ine Corolla sH-3 LINTGACR (he red cal Lt course whl lens dn exifeely nice Car, Me 


shove) The Sees Aerodynamic styling dc Hea Corolla Litthack me ay not be the perect maton 
more than just look great helps reduce wind = 6floryour neecs- Thats why ere are so many 
resistance too, Corolla engineers spen A425 sther Corolla models to choose from—more 
urs on wind tunnel testing alone, and Inan any olner srmial car tine 
?-Doo Sedans, 4-Door Sedans, Soort Coupes 
Wagons—a.car tor virtually every need. 12 
[Oralla meacers. in all, nGlaecing the mew Tront- 


wheol-drive Corolle lercelon hie next page 















1.6 liter engine 


SGT? Te Moe Ect SA 





THECOROLLATERCEL i a ts 
THE FIRST FRONT-WHEEL-DRIVE TOYOTA. 
AT $3698, IT COMBINES TOYOTAS 
LOWEST PRICE AND HIGHEST MILEAGE. 


No other small front-wheel-drive car 
has more front lag room. 
(SR-5 interior shown) 








The few Toyota Carolla Tercel, ttesn't the first 
front-wheel-dnve car But! may be the bast. 

For one thing. the Cordlla Tercels 1.5 liter engine 
§ Mounted ionaitudinally—fore and aft. The ad- 














vantages are substantial. In legroom. In service. — 
ability, The Corolla Tere even has cel easy shift- 
ing 4-speed gearbox. — 2 

Yet (he Corolla Terce! Standard Sedan iS Still the 
nighest mileage lowest priced To /ota you ca 
buy The Corolla Tercel is ratedt at a) ERA 

gett e MPG, 43 EPA Estimated Highway 


Remember Compare this estimate to the EPA 
“Estimated MPG" ot olher cars with manual 
transmission. You may get different mileage 
depending on how fast you drive, weather 
conditions, and trp length. Actual nahway 
mileag ge will probably be less than the ERA 
“Highway Estimate: 

Corolla Tarcel Standard Sedan is onced at 
only $3,698, Manufacturers suggested retail 
orice Price does not include tax. HOSTSE 
transportation, Califomia amissions, or optiarr 
al equipment. 








THE NILE 


This ancient river has witnessed 
the rise and fall of civilizations. 
What can it tell us about the future? 
Let the eyes of Jacques and 
Philippe Cousteau quide you up 
the legendary Nile, as they ex- 
plore its astounding beauty, 
fascinating cultures and 
mysterious past 

















a ae 


3 The Cousteau Odyssey 
* Dec.9 and Io 8 p.m. 


~ Most PBS stahons 





all looking ford we 


National Geographic. Even National Geographics — 12 
though Christmas is almost months of adventure and 
here, there’s still time toorder discovery — by filling out and 
an appropriate gift for friends mailing the form below. It’s 
and relatives. Give each of the right gift...at the right 
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Lil ! 


YOu ré fired of missing great shots becaues 
you didn't bring your camera. 

Of lugging a 35mm when you're not 
Sure you re going to use il, 

Of using. a pockel camera and haying to live 
with ihe results 

Pentax introduces the perfect solution: 35mm 
SOpDHISHCaiON and pocket corveniance all in one 
camern— the Autond. 

Like a pocket camera, it's simple to load (just 
drop ina 110 cartridge), simple ta use (point, 








focus and shoot), and small enough to fit in your 
pocket! 

Uke a Ssmm SCH camera, The Auto lO lakes 

i sable lenses, aulo winder, auto flash, 
ain quality pictures you'll find hard to believe. 

So get senous-pictures any time. With 
aPantax Auto 110. lLiakes beautiful photo 


ca RENTAX 


Cut rotas Cup Aa aoMTrlisin Gea eettie Pieri 
Seaiemn 1 PO foe 25 —- ent WG Litfieiem 25 





Ler Hort, Manttre a 
Windous anthe bord 
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We may be 107 stories high Diners Club members get wou thee Doers (lash Acar 
Dut we re really oown-to-ea4tn more out of life. So it's only —aé separate reserve of cash ol up 
fou See, at Windows on the World, night they get more oul of the to 915,000" from the Chase M 


the whole world is at hone, What card they Cary: Diners does more hattan Bank, M.A. 





mptesses us? Peoole who Kross things, in More places, than an 4nd these are |usi some of thi 
how bo eniov themselves. Whethe other travel and entertainment can. things Diner Club ts constantly 


they re having a half dozen im The Doublecard, Takes the doing to help the Club serv 
peccable clarns on the half shel advantages of a credit card. members 

with a lusty talien white Orrackof And doubles them. Diners VOU ane | arrestee, why rc 
young learn with 4 pedigreed NeMDerhin entitles you to two call curt 


hy 


H-free number for an ap- 


French 1 ands. lo separate business and Hication? We think you'd fit right 
and tire after tirne, it's the personal charges, you can put in. After all, we know one when we 

Diners Club nvember whos ener (OU name and tite an ane, and Bee 2, on 

inet these delights. And thats how JUSE YOUr Name on the other, lo - : 

Larcw one whten | see one VOU Can ove ihe second card toa i eoaan 





Memoet Gf VOU Cah 


The card you can cash in on. 


iit 2 an, % - sr ss 
Diners Club menbership atters ge i= - 


Pele 24fe ef O19 
LP ere OF 
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THE DINERS CLUB MEMBER. YOU KNOW ONE WHEN YOU SEE ONE. 
Tf wou want to be one, call 1-6OU-5S25- (000 


Here's 


“Tt has the drivability; it has the 
smooth ride—the luxury that people 
Want in an automothihe.” 

John J. Hess, Chryster Engineer 


The [950 New Yorker Fifth Averiue is 
the ultimate tn Chrysler engineering 
ww hen the “ Airysier engineers rede 
signed the New Yorker last vear, they 
made itover FO) pounds lighter aria 
more than a foot shorter—to keep 
nace with the priorities of today 4 
automotive needs, Torsion-bar front 
HSTENSION and the multi-leal springs 
n the ‘rear combine (o cushion road 
shocks and smooth both braking and 
acecreration, £l-ounce cut-pile inte 
ro? cCarpeling and sound insulation 
under the hood help reduce road 
and engine ho ise, So New Yorker 
res smooth, qinet and comiort- 
able A fine-car rhe in the jong tta- 
ditran of Chrysler engineering 


The 1980 Chrysler New Yorker 


allt Chrvsier N 
| Buick Fiectra.¥ \ 


ath Cadillac ork 


H. E. Werss, 


“[ts a thoroughbred luxury car all 
the way from the plush interior 
down to the chassis.” 

K. F Keller, Chrysler Engineer 
Even engimecred forthe efficiency 
demanded in the "80's", Fifth Avenue 
ection still features lUAury asatan- 
dard equipment. Like this cham- 

pad pene interiar Ww ith Cainer and 4 Li} | 
scating. Air conditioning. AM PM 


theroo Sound. Dndividually adyustable 


front! seats with passenger-side re- 
cliner. Power for windows, steering 
and brakes - ather-wrapped tilt 
‘Leering Wheel. Door courtesy | gehts 
and réar-se 7 reading lamps. Tinted 
loss all around And Fi th Aventie's 

Champagne tnberior ts elegant W ae- 
ented with driftwood a ippliques on 
the instrument and door panels 


Fliith Avenue Edition 


w Yorker to 
owners put tt fy 





what the engineers w ho built it sav about the 1980 New Yorker Fifth Avenue Edition: 


“The 980) New Yorker has the best 
of everything we know how to put 
loepether in one car” 

(Churles Heinen, Chrvsler Engineer 


Instvling, in quality of ride, in 
smooth performance, in enginecer- 
ing, Fifth Avenue meets the most 
demanding standards of luxurs 
With an impressive group of con- 
venience and comfort options. [he 
Sk) New Yorker Fifth ¢ 
Edition, Its the 
iwiomahile 


VEN ie 
ULLITTLe Try 
And the ultimate in 


L Arysier ENGinee! ne 

"ESS fa 14 np rere 2. Esl. tote G 5) 
niet. fw ee wn) ea dak mock. TTT 
LOT CS een ho athe cai. Rating bal re de- 
bc op bc plying EPA Lei aoe Lo 
lant Cape Tear mieuge anal penge Hay vary 
ee PEN Sa ni ottd. CAIN She we sither. Actas 
A) Pe oe Pe i pr faniy he} 


CHRYSLER 








“SURE I WANTA MICROWAVE OVEN, 








BUT I HAVE NO PLACETO PUT IT.’ 











INTRODUCING THE NEW SPACEMAKER’™ 


Model JMS 


MICROWAVE OVEN FROM GENERAL ELECTRIC. 


We designed if to install easily over your present range. 


“Imagine, a microwave oven 
and range hood in one. 
With my new GE Spacemaker 
oven | have the benefits of micra- 
waving, and [haven't lost anv 








! 
counterspace. The Spacemaker 
Over ES in beautifully and has its 
own exhaast fan and lieht fort, 
Pinner Me licvta, : 


GENERAL 


“Tlove the way t's changed 
my kitchen, 

[never dreamed how simple i 
would he te RIVE Ty. Kitchen a 
custo look. The wood tones blend 
In beautitolly with the test of my 
then. And with the Spuacemaker 
(Wen in Combinativwn with my rane, 
| now have twoovens inone con 
Veron locrhiot 

“Tt has all the microwave 
oven features | need, 

can cook by time or by tem- 
perature: And with the Microwave 
Ooide find Cookbook that came 
with my Spacemaker oven, Tm 
whipping up meals | never realired 
| could mcrae’ 





“iy Spacemaker oven has 
in extra-wide oven interior. 
Its spacious enough for my 
three-yuart casserole dish or two 
dishes side by side 





For your nearest Spacemaket 
td deal i call tiili-lreec 
(B00) 447-4700, In Ilinois only. 
call (ROO) 322-4400, | 


We bring good things to life. 


72 ELECTRIC 
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‘Ip on your 


business travel problems before 





Getting key people where 
they're needed, when they're 
needed, is a problem your com- 
nainy faces every day. 

And it's getting worse. 

Bul there 4 something vou 
can do 

You can write or call for the 
free Beechcraft Business Flying 
Kit, The sane kit hundreds of 
companies have already turned 
to for help. And this vear, its been 
up-dated and expanded with qrer- 
tinent new information to make tt 
even more helpful. 

Straight forward and easy-to 
read, this int ts designed for one 


purpose. To help you, step-by-step, 


make a realistic evaluation of 
whether a company airplane can 
help solve your busmess travel 
oroblems 


lhe Beechoraft Boron STC. A comfortable 6-seat airplane thet can whisk you and your bey 





And it promises you up-front 
answers to your most important 


questions about owning anid oper: 


ating 2 company arplane. How do 

You determine Ube need for one? 

Ms hat size should it be? Who will 
Wat? 


The kit even helps you deter: 


mine the net capital cost to yiair 


ey get out of hand. 


company of owning a business 
airplane, like the Beechcraft Baron 
58 TC. shown here 

With this kit in your hand, 
keeping business travel expenses 
from getting cut of hand wall he 
B hot easier. 

send for yours: today 


— ee = 


Write on your Gumpany | 
letterhead tec Beech Aircratt : 
Corporati i Mi. Dept, AL WwW ichits, 

| 
| 


| Kansas 67201. Ask fur our 
) tree Business Flying Kit, and 
ar mention if vou're a i 
| iat. you'd rather call, make 
it ondlect and ask for 
Dick Schowaiter, Jr. 
| 316-681-7072: 


4 Meecher of Gereral Ariatxin 
[ Tie =sallepe My 1 et tat 


El ES Ge. L- 













— a : 


people to thousands of business destinations at turbocharged shecds up to GOO mph 





WE KNOW ABOUT CAMERAS INTO OUR OM-2. 
INCLUDING OUR OM-1. 
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VICE ADMIRAL SIDNEY A. JONES, JR, AUGREY F MANLEY, LD. 
SAMUEL E. GRAVELY, JR Judge, Circuit Court Director, Genetic Services 
Commander 3rd Fit, U.S. Navy of Cook County Health Services Administration 
Virginia Ginion Ginicerssiy Atlanta University Spelman College 


HENRY L. MARSH Ill AKA) GOVAN DR. NORMAN C. FRANCIS 
Mayor, Richmond, Virginia Poet President, Xavier University 


Virginia Union University Fisk University of Loutsiana 
Aaimer Unipersily 


BECAME LEADERS 
BECAUSE YOU HELPED THEM 
FOLLOW A DREAM. 
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A mind i ble thing to wast 


The car stereo | uyer’s 
to the Audiovox range* 














Mike! DLHC- 20 
Efe Luni la win i MIF AA 


Sere fais wis (aeaerre pany et 


Model DMa:-10 
[Thigical Ceoeetay ASF MS Steren 
rE wth Caertie player atl 


mie) Cigars Chock (ueerts (Jock _abendar 





4 oehel (Gee 
Digtal Diplay AMP M/Serec 
pin wh Coat slave anal 


Cyiartz (eck 


Mode! TD). 0 

Dexia! Dinplay AM! FM/Stones 
tode wath 8+ Teck player anid 
(haere (hick 


Model CAS iA 

Saorr Power Sieres (aoesctie 
slayer with AWE M/Sterce 
faitiis, Dhbiee ® 40 Woe i lit phel rmeiii 


Model TP R-M 

eect ioliet A Tri & aire rm 
AM/F MStereo pushbornn 

of Wate captypeut 


ET SAE I 


Mise! (-42= 
Agto- He were Sere (sare 
plover with AMP My Stern 

4. Wray haiance 





Weoacel [475 

es a a Ss 1 aie 
purver thd | AMF AM Steren 
rahi. Of) Ware cnieyeus 


rach 





Miodhe! [1-500 

£- Trach Stereo Tape plager with 
Pushhaion AMF M/Steree 
redo, 4 Way hada 


Wedel 1-725 

Stereo Cassette paver wih Push 
huoon AMS MjSteres radia 

4 oy balance 





Mode | DL tie 
Sere Caertie with 

AUN etre cob 
came fie Fer - Fidel 


Model -9774 
© Track Saeeen Tage olor with 
AA } ay Rel a a Filmi ot i 


dt ees chee ia 


Limite 
nin thm 





Montel 113-2008 
Pshburesn Tina AMM 
radio woth Shuhe-ar AM-E MM 
Blas! welectow. 44 Pa Ds 


Mowe! 1 /¢.-70 


Unde rdush Stereo (oeerter player 


F. Pwd 


anita 


Wworh FAL Steres racion 


a em 
bsarwar Rewited/Epect cate 2 


Available nght now, a unique range of radios 
and tape players to hit every car. 


You just want wo AM radio? Audiovox makes 
it —and it’s not a lot of money. You want the 
Works? (Cassette, E-rack. sophisticated eicc 
tronics, speakers that can knock your socks off? 
Aucdtovox makes them. Still nota lot of money. 


Audiovos is the largest specialist auto sound 
company in Amenca. Their thigh technology 


* Becosse af space deeitateen, ie dinsreted anly 20 models. Audionor has | 19 more 


plus 77 oorapeokert ond ofall do of qe send aprestones 


Model (1D-ih 

bere? (asserts player with AM 
PM Stereo rode, “SO” ere 
piece for import (ars 


AAbode! [D610 

Sherer! aati paver wedi AM, 
F MM Seren ris. Loockcong 
Caierihe camittols 








Wadel (ie: Mole! [Di- Set 

B-Track Sereo Tape peaver with MSP IM Snetee Pai furnop 
MP MiSderro tock [Ser 
Seetcce Lemke lechst new 


| iF Pale Hered Balance 


Side Far hound selector 





Windel (See 
Lindenigah Stereo (comtic 


flaver wilh Sdidke-Har contra 


‘het Mla! coer the coat 


MMiochke! (EA 
A thor §- Pick Sticreo Tape 
paver whth: Stide- Bar comin 


Lae) bees. Lorteizict sure 


speclilvention results in sensational sound 
reproduction at a reasonable price. 


Paar fart infarmanen, tortie fo A. thar, 
Dept NG... Auciores Corp., [50 Marcus Bleed, 
Houppouge, New York [iTa? 


LaMliene Gc er ae den od derrioped 
by the quae rear loberoternea of Shantom (oo. itd, 
Yokohama, Japan 


/979 Andon ent 


Doatie@ ie oa recicreaf fradoemork uf (rete Labormmes, Ar 
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STi, Tait, leet 
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Wabersiot th 
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e first Chevrolet 
with diesel 


462 estimated miles on a single tank of fuel in the city, 
an estimated 682 miles on the highway. 


You can also drive 
that sume New (heytulet 
Dre! Worn with the fuel 
economy weually asecared 
with a compact czr—an 
EPA estimated (21) MPG, 
A) highway, 

And do it all with ar 
SAneine taal has no spark 
Pues to change no 
distributor to replace, We 
carburetor to mdypust 

Rahee [eutes obtained 
by multiplying the 7-eq)hon 
fuel tank capacity by LL) 
EPA estimated MPC (city), 
a highway for an “Au 

“aprice or Lmpala Wapon 
wih available diesel 
engine. Nid available m 
Caltforma at time ol 
printing. See dealer for 
aVetlabity. “Kementher 
Compare the EPA 
estimated MPO with that 
of other cars: Your mileage 
and rane may vary 
depending on speed 
distance and weather. Car, 
mileage and range will he 








less in-beavy traffic, vour 
actual highway mileage 
ad range will probably be 
less than the highwa c4ti 
mate. The Sew Chevrolet 
B equipped with GM-built 
engines produced hy 
Various divisions See Vout 
dealer for details, 

iH courte, whal makes 
the new available VS diesel 
eniine especially altractive 
eo The Sew (Chevrolet it’s 
available in— trom Caprice 
ancl Impala Wasson 
dehivhthul to drive, 
remarkably pleasant to 
Maneuver ana park. Yer 
with o full measure of thos 
ViTtHeSs Vou buy a waren 
for in the first place 

Sane ‘your Chevy deater 
about orderme The New 
Chevrolet Diesel Wasson 
tockay. : 





THE NEW CHEVROLET WAGON, WE MADE IT RIGHT FOR THE 8Qs. 


| 





me ih 


= eT y | 


oe oe ep 


: i a ! = Sea i . Ft i. w i ' 
rte ete oe ain Aer? as Well as ine feted tarp 


Stiffel. Its a pertect fit. 


PERFECT. 


FIT. 
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SUIT R ON ON) 
ANNOUNCES A NEW FORM 





| TYPEWRITER. 
‘WHAT HE NEEDS TO LOOK BETTER. 


lo be aoc) stucent you have to be pood at more than just passing exams and writnp papers 
[taiso helos to be good al typu 1p 

‘Thats why the South-Lorona® Cartindge Kibbon electne portah ets 
svete bets vou change nbbons quick anv ae aay without touct 
mistakes in seconds. 
Hnbbon that gives special boing 


CWHter Was created 


ls unique cartindee nbbon 
“ibbon, And its patented correction cartndge corrects 
also gives youa wicler wee ct nbbons, inchicing a carbon fil 
jos hike tenm sie pallor n, professianal |e: 
And with its nagedt c instruc " Cn al nd =i ide WIneening 
shouibel pe forme De ndwbly and accurately no matter what th e work lodd 
(aie student a Smith-Lorona i th portable tyowwriter. [t's the one form ofscholasts 


4c thin ¢ every parents reach 
s/c} SMITH-CORGNA 
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JaSsmth-Lonima electhnc portable 
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AVETCoom woybel 


The bold stroke ofa 
soft tip pen —the 
finesse-of a ball point 
Each Cross writing 
Instrument ls 
mastertully executed 
to Complement your 
styis. In select and 
precious metals, 
From -$8.00.° 
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Ad) those Marry Chinstmas cans and ots 
WO Meno wet Dinan Stine wes they 
athe Te 

Thal & whe is 60 Parks ho op 
Gnd mailer. Arad jist as important to 
USE nivht iP Codes, standard size en 
VHOfiits, PAT a resses an) mer he 
Clearly, And when vou send gifts 


packiwe en property 
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TouUnd and waa cil Wee Last 
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SALAD DRESSINGS 
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Se Send for this versatile 
[al new cookbook today! 


Hellmann's Real Mayonnaise 
aces itall!.,. from soune to entraes. 
from. appetizers to baked goods 
Now vou can enioy the delicicus versatility 

of Melimann sin a wondertul new cook boos 
entitled: That Amaring Ingredient: Mayonnaise! 
This handsome 128-page hard-covered cookbook 
contains 156 kitchen-tested nacipes, with BA recipes 
photographed in full color Send for your copy today and 
introduce yourseil to the amazing world of Hellmann 5 
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The new 1980 Honda Civic. We did it all over again. 


The Honda Civic. It is the car that has in seven short years brought 
Honda to the forefront as a designer and builder of fine automobiles. 
\lore important, itis the car whose engineeringachtevements helped make 
it the darling of a new generation of energy conscious Americans, 
Burt, although the Civie has been an extraordinary success, history cannot 
stand still. lechnology cannot wait while we rest on our laurels. 
So, from the wheels up, the 1980 Honda Civic has been completely 
restyled. If you passed the old Civic by because of its size, 

the new Civic has over thirteen percent more 










interior space, adding legroom and should- 
er room. It has twenty percent more window 
area for better visibility. It has improved 
suspension and a longer wheelbase fora smooth- 
er ride. All this without adding so much 
as an inch to the overall length of the car. Remarkable! 
Since we know a good thing when we 


build it, the 1980 Honda Civie has weet derek 

the same simple layout that made 38 EPA EST MPG, 48 HWY 

2 noe i MPO. USE 36 MPO FOR 
our first Civie so widely admir- COMPARESON. YOUR MILE: 

| ua ITE rs Heer rate AGE MAY DIFFER DE: 
ed — and copied. You'll sull find — rexomeonwearnen, 
such features as front-wheel pcp 
WILL PROBABLY BE LESS 


drive, transverse-mounted €n- Os cunww runes 
gine, rack and pinion Steering.  foyanmoecns, 
and (on all hatchbacks) 
four-wheel independent strut suspension. 


With pnde we introduce the 1980 Honda Civie. 
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We make it simple. 


Simplicity marches on. 








that's life-like. This Panasonic also 
you a picture thet's Oiaaiean! 











Panasonic brings you life in your choice of sizes. From with Panasonic remote control tuning, 50 you can 

our litte 7" (meas diag) portable color TV with its brilliant rélax in your favorite chair for an evening of brilliant 
color and realism night up to our television viewing. 

biggest—the Panasonic Color Video To keep the viewing brilliant, this 
Projection System— a super-real 5 ft. — = Projection TV, like many other 
(meas diag) of picture so life-like you Panasonic TV's, has two electronic 


color control systems. VIR, which 
"reads" color information transmitted 
by the TV station, And, when a VIR 
Signal is not available, the Panasonic 


carl help teeing you're part of it! 
Panasonic Projection TV, with a 

picture area nearly 10 times thal of an 

ordinary 19” diagonal TV, transforms 





your living room into a screer | ColorPilot™ system takes over to 
room. A sports arena. A concert hall. p maintain accurate, true-to-life color 
You can even connect one of our i from program to program, from 
Omnivision VI™ VHS" six hour : . channel to channei— automatically. 
video recorders to it and ey greal limes. Favorite Whether you choose a 7" 107 12" 13 257 or 5-Ht. 
sports events, Or your own video lape masterpieces. Panasonic Color TV (all meas diag) you'll get a picture 
wherever you made tham! $0 life-Hke you'll fee! like you're part of it. Ifyou choose 


ee ree caer: uae partpect the 5-foot Projection TV, you'll get a picture so life-size, 
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NEW COMPUTER SPACE COMMAND. 
NOW THE BEST ZENITH EVER 
IS EVEN BETTER. 


Dest ASHI evereayaten 4 Loe mon atvencted remote contro 

Witha Tni-FOCuUs Picture tink Aen Minor 
for the sharpest! pichire in 2enitn Direct access to 105 channels 
history, With a Tripte Plus chassis with the cable 7 'V awit. Precise 
iesioned to be our most relable VOouIme Conroe!) Evenmute: Plus 
ever. With-Color Sentry for rich. rea Lenin s exclusive £00m tor ingiint 
COMO ALOT aly | , With [ CPLITOM Lome | ps Pius a WOOLneT Sr i 
et Se ruiry | fol Crivcs \ ommiand sets are cable-reacy. 
HTN ancl Save Snes Pee | fou COIVETIE 

ANG now You Gain get System SVSherni 3. The test 2enih ever 
With | ATTYOLIeY nace ( orririaric AoW! Ben ete 
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Introducing the Kodak Colorburst 250 instant camera 
— With built-in flash. 
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The motorized comera deliver 
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THE COMPUTER RADIO. 
AT 6:00 AM, IT’S SMARTER THAN YOU ARE. 


Introducing The Great Awakening from General 
Electric. 'or starters, Ss smart erouen (0 let you 
set the time directly... .no flipping around the 
chock 


You can program it to change stations for you. So-it 
wall tock you to steep with Strauss, switch {6 your 
news Station, and wake you al 6:]° 


Then it comes back on Lo wale wp your better hall 
to Beethoven at (153. All wiih push-Duiton aase 


Wien you foret io set Ive ararm ne Great 
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For a litte extra sleep press the Snooz far. It le! 
’ sai at dire minute OF an 2rta Nowe Poa Tet 
"9 em faherany mig 
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sight reasons to own the most advanced 
Cadillacs ever built. (And one not to) 


i. They're even more clegant...even more 
efficient than last year. Oulsicie, atyling 
leaiures beauly wiih 4 purpose WIM advanced 
aerocynamic design, tine tuned in a wind lurel | 
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3. Roomier inside -se2 More pyreprdebar aig in 
the Devilles, [hese magnitcenl automotiles are 


riggttl tor the times buf all Cadillac in camfon 


4. Available Diesel-powered Cadillacs with 
an EPA estimate of 2) mpy and 31 mps 
highway. Multiply these esti 

| fuel tank rating of 27 GAKO ms for 
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7. Quality that endures, The 1$80 Cadillacs have 
OC TOM MEBSUnes iM 


(ne most extensive corrosion p 
Cadillac history 

&. Cadillac resale value... Total Cadillac 
Value. The 1680 Cadillacs ranresent a remarkably 


fifte automotive inyvyesinent 
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falue, Cadillac's guality and comfort Thatso many af 
is features are standanm Thatonce you re in the club 
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Stay | 


... One reason not to, instead of owning a new 
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“We weren't seriously thinking 
of replacing our stereo. Then 
we heard Yamaha." 


“There was a noticeable difference in sound 
quality. Enough of a difference to convince us to 
own Yamaha now." 

For olmost o century, the Yomoahoa nome has 

roced the best musical Instruments in the world. 
fis also synonymous with gudio components 
tha! sel unmatched Industry standards. 






oealer 


Take the components shown—the CR-640 
receiver the YP-B2 turntable, and the NS-244 
speakers. Each is built with the most advanced 
lechnology and highest quality craftsmanship 
Their visual beauty is rich ond warm. Thelr sound 
is distinctly natural andtrulyaddadstcne — 
anjoyment you expect from listening fo music 
And the price is surprisingly affordable, 

if you olready hove oa stereo, ond ifs not 
Yamoha, you owe it to yourselfto give Yamaha 
systems and components.a listen. Now is ihe 
time to own Yamaha. 

Plan to visit your Yamoaho Audio Specialty 
Deoler this weekend ond discover the difference 
for yoursell, He's listed In the Yellow Pages 


i . ™ . 
in j ™ : 
" : =» a 


Free for the listening! 
The Session |i olbum, valued of more than $415. 
Heartoday’'s hot studio musicians play the sounds of tomorow on ints lavishly 
produced aibum. You can't buy the Session Il racard, but you can get it free with 
o demonstration of this Yamaha CR-4640 componentsystem of your Yomoho 


Recorded with state-of-Ine-arntechniques for astonishingly lve ambience 
’ Secsion ll is destined to become o Collectors item. Quantities ore limited, so 
: don't daioy! See the Yellow Pages for the name of your Yamaha Audio Specialty 
Deoler, Ofer good thru Dec. 15.of participating dealer. Offer limited to one per housenold 


YAMAHA 


Nib Gobi Ge Lhe 


Lightweight aluminum saves 
energy in transportation. 


Alcoa’s TV commercial shows you how. 
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